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INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


NOTICE.—This Review will be known in future as “THE 
Ausany Review (/ate Tue INDEPENDENT ReviEw).” No change 
will take place in its essential character. The Proprietors and the 
Editor will be the same as heretofore. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE announcement in the King’s Speech shows that 
the Government has accepted the inheritance be- 
queathed to it by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery, and 
has struck an inspiring note at the com- 
Ki hey mencement of the new session. Mr. Balfour’s 
ing’s Speech . : 
well-simulated apprehension that the Govern- 
ment will spend the precious hours in ploughing the barren 
sands of constitution-mongering, instead of cultivating the 
fruitful garden of social reform, is entirely groundless. The 
King’s Speech is indeed open to grave criticism, first because 
it promises no direct legislation to meet the evil of Un- 
employment—as usual, we go to sleep again as soon as the 
percentages begin to diminish—and, secondly, because its 
proposals of land reform, excellent as far as they go, should 
have been grouped together and occupied a more prominent 
position, But the programme cannot be attacked on the 
ground that it is meagre. Temperance legislation, army 
organisation, Scottish land tenure, Irish University educa- 
tion, criminal appeals, labour in mines, patent - law 
amendment, land valuation, small holdings, and improved 
housing, are eminently practical measures in which Mr. 
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Balfour and the Opposition will find ample scope for their 
somewhat belated zeal for social amelioration. 


Furthermore, there is a great opportunity before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for financial measures which, 
without going outside the strict limits of 
the constitutional preserve of the House of 
Commons, shall convert the collection and 
expenditure of the national revenue into agencies of progress. 
He will not forget that in education, as in other matters, he 
is bound to see that the public money does not go to support 
objects of which the public has definitely expressed its dis- 
approval. Further, the graduation of the income-tax, the 
reduction or abolition of taxes on the necessaries of life, the 
inauguration of old age pensions, the further development 
of the principles of Sir William Harcourt’s famous Finance 
Act of 1894, the judicious encouragement of enterprise in 
trade, education, science, and research, the stern pruning of 
wasteful expenditure—all these things are within the power 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer with a big majority at his 
back, a handsome surplus in the chest, and a period of brisk 
trade to look forward to. And all these things it is beyond 
the power of the House of Lords to mar. The substitution 
of productive for unproductive expenditure, which forms 
the main subject of Mr. F. W. Hirst’s article below, must 
be backed by the opening up of new sources of taxation, 
which is dealt with both by Mr. Hirst himself and, at 
greater length, by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 


The Power of 
the Purse 





But, while the financial supremacy of the Commons will 
be insisted upon, and, it may be, developed, the time is ripe 
for a definite assertion also of the legislative 
supremacy of that House. No one who has 
seriously studied the historic development of 
the Constitution can doubt, that the Time-Spirit has long 
since declared for that supremacy. All constitutional writers 
of repute, Conservative and Liberal alike, admit it. In fact, 
the only argument which the Lords themselves venture to 
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use implicitly allows it; for do they not appeal from the 
House of Commons to the country, and is there any consti- 
tutional way of getting at the opinion of the country except 
by means of an election of a House of Commons? Clearly 
the argument of the Lords is either an appeal to a General 
Election, or an appeal for a revolution far more sweeping 
than anything hinted at in the King’s Speech. But what 
are the facts? One would imagine, to read some of the 
bishops’ speeches on the Education Bill of last session, that 
the present House of Commons was a body wholly divorced 
from public feeling. There are, presumably, some facts so 
stupendous that they stagger the imagination of those to 
whom they are unwelcome, and cause these timid persons 
to fall back upon the proverbial policy of the ostrich. And 
yet, however the Lords may blink the truth, it remains 
credibly established that, less than fourteen months ago, the 
present Government (being then in existence, and not 
merely prospective) received the most emphatic vote of 
confidence from-the country, while the late Government, 
whose behests the Lords meekly obey, met with the severest 
condemnation ever dealt out to a political party since our 
system of politics assumed its present shape. 


The meaning of the King’s Speech is, then, clear. The 
Government has no desire to waste its valuable time in 
tinkering at the House of Lords. What it 

ml intends to do, here and now, is to secure that 
the will of the House of Lords shall not 
finally override the will of the House of Commons. 
Whether the procedure will take the form of a prospective 
resolution at the beginning of the session, or a short Bill at 
the end, or both, is a matter of detail. But the House of 
Lords probably now realises that, after the treatment meted 
out to the Government’s measures last session, definite steps 
will be taken, during the present session, to curb the legal 
powers of the hereditary House. For that purpose, a Bill 
will, if necessary, be carried ; and, if necessary, at the expense 
of a General Election within the next two years. The 
Government will go to the country with the record of a 
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good Budget behind it, and a sheaf of really popular measures 
whose rejection or mutilation will then be fresh in the 
mind of the electorate. If it does not altogether mis- 
understand the intense demand for land reform both in town 
and country, the first and foremost of those measures will be 
a series of Land Bills, dealing with small holdings, housing, 
the taxation of land values, and the purchase of land by local 
authorities. It will put before the people, as the one means 
of securing these specific demands, the limitation of the Lords’ 
veto. Englishmen like open dealing, and have no sympathy 
with the game of “heads I win, tails you lose”; and it 
will be surprising if they do not give a verdict which 
will amply justify the creation of peers to carry the 
necessary Bill. 


The returns of the Transvaal elections, though incom- 
plete at the time of going to press, show that a substantial 
majority has been secured by the British- 
Dutch coalition formed by the Nationalists 
and Het Volk. The Progressives, at their 
best, stood for the ideal of “‘loyalism” in its narrowest sense 
—the old conception of a garrison holding the position in 
the teeth of hostile forces, for a distant mother-country. It 
is the ideal of nationalism—the union of both races in the 
endeavour to build up a distinct, self-respecting, democratic 
nation—which has won so signally. To grasp the full 
significance of its triumph, one must go back to the time 
when men—even Liberals—believed that the only hope of 
preserving the Transvaal for the Empire lay in denying its 
people their freedom, and bolstering up, regardless of all 
social, political or humanitarian considerations, the one 
industry which was supposed to be the stronghold of British 
influence. By supreme good fortune, in January 1906, a 
wave of popular feeling brought to the front once more, in 
this country, those traditional ideas of colonial freedom on 
which our Empire rests; and self-government was bestowed. 
The Liberal faith has been vindicated, not for the first time, 
by experience. We can see to-day that the policy of 
suspicion and timidity was infinitely more dangerous to the 
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Empire than the policy of courage and trust. It is with no 
small pride in the imperial tradition, and its fruitfulness for 
good, that Englishmen have read the striking ‘“ message” 
of General Botha. “The questions of the flag and of 
supremacy have been settled for all time.” Cynics may 
impugn the good faith of that declaration; they cannot 
explain away the great fact which corroborates it—the fact 
that, instead of a compact and hostile Dutch majority, we 
find the most permanent and the least prejudiced part of 
the British population uniting with the representatives of the 
Boers to form the first government of a free Transvaal. 


It is not, perhaps, superfluous to insist on the need of 
judging women’s suffrage on its merits, and on its merits 
alone. People are only too likely to be 
influenced either by disgust at the recent 
suffragist tactics, on the one hand, or by the 
wish to allay a disagreeable agitation, on the other. Except 
as additional evidence of a strong demand in certain quarters, 
that agitation ought to have no effect whatever on the 
acceptance or rejection of Mr. W. H. Dickinson’s measure, 
to which the fortunes of the ballot have given an early 
place among private members’ Bills. Women’s suffrage 
will come and ought to come. The evil caused by its 
absence is a real one. Reduced to its most practical 
terms, it is that candidates for Parliament are not obliged 
by electoral pressure to take any account, on any question, 
of the woman’s point of view. But women’s suffrage 
is not a question which stands on an equal level of 
urgency with those on which the election was primarily 
fought. Its enactment now can only be justified if it can 
be carried out with almost universal consent, and therefore 
with no considerable loss of Parliamentary time. The Bill 
itself will be closely scrutinised. To put off the removal of 
the sex barrier until adult suffrage has been attained, would 
be unreasonable. It is worth making a beginning, even 
though great numbers both of men and women remain 
disfranchised. On the other hand, a Bill which merely 
gives votes to a handful of rich married women, and a 
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comparatively small number of spinsters and widows, is not 
worth passing. 





It is to the credit of the militant suffragists themselves 
that they have not complained of their treatment by the 
police. If the: police showed unnecessary 

The oT the violence they deserve censure; but nothing 
gation could be more childish and ftivelous than 

the sentimental indignation of some supporters of the 
movement at the way in which the march to the House 
of Commons was interrupted. Those who deliberately 
provoke a fight must take the consequences; those who 
claim to be treated like men must not turn round on the 
first occasion when such treatment proves unpleasant, and 
cry out to be treated like women. No one knows this 
better than the high-minded and determined leaders of 
the Women’s Social and Political Union. It can hardly 
be doubted that in the present state of public opinion 
their methods do advertise, and so advance, the cause they 
are used to promote. But the conclusion is not that 
the methods are right; if that were so, social reformers 
would have been bound, not only to condone, but to 
advocate them long ago. Rather it is that public opinion 
is wrong. We have to admit with shame that we do as 
a matter of fact require such galvanic shocks as these 
to stimulate our reflexion, imagination and sympathy. As 
a result, reform is delayed until it is forced upon us, and all 
men see that the way to get it is to use violence. There 
are plenty of people ready to imitate the example—notably 
the unemployed. The remedy is not to yield hastily and 
ignominiously to the storm. It is to be more alert and 
prompt in the work of social reform, and to give more 


immediate attention to demands properly and constitutionally 
put forward. 


The Irish situation is hopeful. On the University ques- 
tion, the Government have adopted by far the wisest plan. 
They have decided on creating a new college, acceptable to 
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Roman Catholics though not under the control of the 
hierarchy, side by side with Trinity College within the 
; University of Dublin. Five out of the nine 
when members of the recent Royal Commission 
University. : 
recommended the scheme as the only satis- 
factory solution, although one of them, Dr. Jackson, was 
not prepared to recommend its immediate adoption. The 
objections of Trinity College, especially those which relate 
to the maintenance of its high academic standard, must be 
considered and met with the utmost care. But the main 
policy, that of combining Protestant and Roman Catholic 
students in one University, undoubtedly accords better than 
any other with the whole tendency of Ireland’s development 


in recent years. 


The permanent division of the country into two camps 

is the root-fallacy which underlies the Unionist doctrine. 
Ireland is destined to be a single whole, in 

Irish Government which all the present elements will bear an 
honourable part. Already the barriers are 

breaking down. Party divisions indeed exist, and will be 
even more plentiful under self-government; for the influence 
which has drawn so many incongruous elements into a 
united opposition to alien rule will be removed. But the 
division will not be between Roman Catholic Nationalism 
and Protestant Unionism. It will be social and economic. 
The recognition of this fact has helped to form public opinion 
in England on the larger question of Irish Government. The 
virtual settlement of the land question, the spread of the 
Devolution party among Unionists, and the growth of Liber- 
alism and Nationalism in the North, have contributed to 
the same result. An “explanation” such as that of Mr. 
H. A. Law, M.P., which we print below, falls to-day on 
sympathetic ears. The position of the mass of the English 
electorate, as indicated by the late election, in which the 
issue of Home Rule was definitely raised by the Unionists, is 
clear. They want Ireland to govern herself; but they are too 
timid to take the step all at once. On the other hand, they 


do not mind how far they go, provided that an opportunity 
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is left them of calling a halt before the final stage is 
reached, z.e. provided that a Parliament, with an executive 
responsible to it, is not set up in Dublin. Mr, Birrell, him- 
self a Home Ruler who has never disguised his faith, may 
be trusted to carry out, within the limits thus imposed, a 
bold and generous measure. He has shown a real sympathy, 
and a determination to go to the root of existing evils, which 
has not been lost on the Irish Party, always open to the 
appeal of sincerity and courage. It is to be hoped that his 
Bill will establish a Council with a strong element, at least, 
of elected members ; that, subject to an imperial contribu- 
tion and possibly to the earmarking of certain specific sums, 
the spending of all taxation raised in Ireland will be under 
its control; and that it will receive wide powers to deal 
with exclusively Irish affairs. Without such provisions, it 
would be possible to make the administrative machine more 
symmetrical and workable ; but the result would be simply 
to strengthen the hands of the Castle. 


The German Elections have come and gone. Never 
has there been so heavy a poll; never has popular excite- 
ment been greater; never have the results 
been more baffling. Even now, though we 
know the composition of the new Reichstag, 
it is hard to say whether it will be more, or less, favourable 
to constitutional progress and peaceful development than 
the old. The Chancellor went to the country asking 
Liberals and Conservatives to co-operate and to give him a 
patriotic and imperial majority, which would free him at 
once from the “black” Clericals of the centre and the 
“red” Social Democrats. At the first ballots, 11,262,000 
voters polled, of whom 3,258,000 voted Social Democrat, 
and 2,183,000 Centre, the former receiving an added 
strength of 248,000 and the latter an accession of 308,000, 
as compared with the General Election of 1903. For the 
Polish party 453,000 voted, a gain of 105,000; so that 
these three “antipatriotic” parties (antipatriotic in the 
Governmental sense) constitute according to the official 
record more than half the total electorate of Germany. 
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Every other man you see in the street or in the army is 
either a Clerical, a Socialist, or a Pole. But the fortunes of 
these three sections were widely different. The Centre has 
106 representatives, a gain of three over the 1903 results ; 
Social Democracy 43, a loss of 38 ; and the Poles 20, a gain 
of four. Even with the help of one or two small groups, 
this combination, which just upset the Government in 
December, has lost ground and can no longer make a 
majority against militarism and colonialism. But then on 
these subjects—and this is a point to which the greatest 
importance is to be attached—the Radicals are sympathetic, 
and will probably act more vigorously than before. And 
the Radical groups have been very fortunate at the polls. 
They added considerably to their vote, and they now claim 
51 representatives as compared with 36 before the General 
Election. The Conservatives (83) and the National Liberals 
(55) are the only larger parties at all likely to support the 
Government in a policy of expansive and expensive im- 
perialism. Will the Government fall back upon the Centre 
and Conservatives, and trust to the servility of the National 
Liberals (the Liberal Imperialists of Germany) to act in 
concert? If so, German policy will be neither better nor 
worse in the next four or five years than it was in the last. 
We do not see any probability of a more aggressive 
spirit being displayed by Germany as a result of these 
elections. On the contrary, we hope that the Imperial 
Government will co-operate heartily with France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and the United States, in proposals for 
improving the machinery of peace and reducing the 
burdens and mischiefs of war at the coming Hague 
Conference. 


The immediate success of the revival of the Yeomen of 
the Guard is matter for congratulation even though, as is 
the case, there is ground for dissatisfaction 
with certain members of the company. 
There are numbers in almost all the Sullivan 
operas which have the quality of intimacy—things of 
amity and consolation. Best of all is the knowledge that 
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there is one more theatre in which is to be found an 
entertainment intellectually and artistically alive. At the 
hands of the chorus and the orchestra the music suffers 
nothing and the operas are very adequately mounted. Mr. 
Workman, who was the particular joy of Oxford and 
Cambridge undergraduates in his touring days, is better 
than ever now that his methods are toned down to suit 
the appetite of the critical. In the provinces he had an 
unhappy tendency to unconsidered buffoonery. But here he 
is well-nigh perfect. His Jack Point has a completeness 
and finish which are unhappily rare on our stage. Every 
point in his dialogue is driven home by his marvel- 
lously clear enunciation. His pantomime and facial 
expression give the impression that just so and no other- 
wise could the character be conveyed. Miss Rose, who 
is another provincial favourite, amply atones by her 
cleverness and her arch personality for the deficiencies of 
her singing. It is to be hoped that these operas will 
remain as a permanency at the Savoy, or that, if go they 
must, it will be to make room for work of the same 
genre and of the same excellence. It seems incredible 
that if people can appreciate Sullivan’s music they can 
stomach the various “ Belles” and “ Girls.” It is a far cry 
from “Is Life a Boon ?” to “I Love you in Velvet.” 
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MR, ASQUITH’S OPPORTUNITY: 
(1) A GREAT BUDGET 


OME politicians were discussing Budget prospects the 

other day, and one of them remarked: “It must be a 
great Budget ; a small one would be fatal to the Govern- 
ment.” Ina strict sense no doubt this is an exaggeration. 
If the Government liked to potter along, always doing the 
minimum, it might possibly prolong its existence for five 
years more. In another sense it is no exaggeration at all, 
and for my own part I have no doubt that a great Budget 
is in preparation. In the first place, such an opportunity 
has hardly ever presented itself to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Secondly, Mr. Asquith’s talents are by general 
admission equal to his opportunities. Thirdly, we have a 
House of Commons, which will not only tolerate but will 
expect and demand a strenuous and democratic employment 
of its financial powers. And in the fourth place, the Prime 
Minister enjoys the confidence and shares the ambitions of 
a majority never before equalled in numbers, energy and 
enthusiasm. Much indeed has to be overcome. To con- 
front the millionaire boldly, to tear up the ancient conven- 
tion that subordinates the good of the people to the narrow 
prejudices and interests of the great landlords, to deal out 
tardy justice to “The Trade” by equalising the licence 
duties, to disregard the subtle influences of smart society, 
to overcome the sullen resistance of Admiralty and War 
Office backed by the contractors with their army of mercen- 
aries and touts, to neglect the furious outcry of the Tory and 
Jingo press, all this requires a good deal of moral courage. 
But it is imperative to consult the national interest and to 
carry out the pledges given by the Liberal party at the last 
election. In the campaign preceding that election almost 
every Liberal Candidate from the Prime Minister downwards 
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attributed, and rightly attributed, the fall of national 
credit, the depression of trade and wages, and the spread of 
unemployment and pauperism between 1g00 and 1905 to 
the South African war, to the enormous and unnecessary 
growth of the Army and Navy Estimates and to the con- 
sequential increase in the burdens of taxation. And all, 
with hardly an exception, so far as I am aware, promised 
that a Liberal Government would devote itself to retrench- 
ment and to a reduction of the burdens of taxation. 
Whether one or two individuals like Lieutenant Bellairs 
can wriggle out of their pledges is a question hardly worth 
considering here ; for no one will insult the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues by suggesting that they could possibly 
consent to go down to history as the perpetrators of a 
colossal hoax. We know from announcements made in 
the summer that a small (and one must say an altogether 
inadequate) retrenchment of the shipbuilding programme 
for the Navy has already been effected. Again, Army 
economists received satisfactory assurances from the Prime 
Minister himself at the time of the last estimates. Those 
estimates were received by Liberal members with feelings 
of consternation and disgust, and it is doubtful whether 
they could have been passed had not the Prime Minister 
himself interposed with a plea for time and _ patience. 
Were it not for the irresistible strength of this feeling 
in favour of a reduction of military and naval expenditure 
I should not have anticipated a great Budget; for a 
great Budget depends upon a great surplus, large remissions 
of taxation, and the diversion of expenditure from wasteful 
and anti-social into reproductive channels. Substitution of 
one tax for another is all very well in its way; but so long 
as the total burden of unproductive expenditure remains the 
same, so long will it be impossible to do what we should like 
to do for the improvement of the condition of the people, 
either by adding to the purchasing power of their wages, 
enlarging their opportunities or improving their homes. 
Since 1898 an army has been added to our regular forces 
and a vast number of crews tothe navy. Every man added to 
either service means that the taxpayers have to find another 
£ioo (or thereabouts) every year ; so that each additional 
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man represents a capital charge upon the country of about 
£3600. Ten men represent a capital charge of £36,000, 
roo men of £360,000, 1000 men of £3,600,000, 10,000 
men of £36,000,000. But the increase in the numbers of 
our regular army between 1898 and 1906 was over 60,000, 
which means at {100 per man an annual charge of six 
millions (the whole produce of the sugar duties), or a 
capital charge of no less than £216,000,000, about double 
the sum, I think, that was required to transform the whole 
land system of Ireland. If we could get rid of this incubus 
of 60,000 superfluous soldiers most of the great landlords of 
England, Scotland and Wales could be bought out on 
equitable terms, and depopulated country districts could be 
covered with a thriving peasantry. When the process of 
land transfer was complete the Exchequer would not have 
lost a farthing. Who can deny that the nation would be 
stronger from a physical, moral, financial, nay even from a 
military standpoint, for this diversion of funds from military 
expansion to land reform? Why, one of the cries of the 
militarists all over the world is that the depopulation of 
rural districts is lowering the physique of the army. 

Unfortunately my case against our military expenditure is 
understated. The allowance of £100 per man is insufficient, 
or rather it does not cover the increase in the army estimates 
between the dates I have taken. The total increase, exc/uding 
extraordinary expenditure out of borrowed money, rose from about 
nineteen millions in 1897 to about twenty-nine millions last 
year. This is partly due to an increase in pay, partly to 
the rapid rise in the price of war materials—guns, explosives, 
infernal machines, and equipments of all kinds. The in- 
creasing cost of the weapons of destruction is in fact only 
less appalling than their increasing range and efficiency. 

Let me put the argument for substitution in another way. 
Let us suppose ten millions saved by a return to the army 
strength and army estimates of 1898. We save by degrees, 
say in two or three years, nine or ten millions in this branch 
of expenditure. A similar saving of three or four millions 
on the navy would give us an absolutely free breakfast-table 
with something in addition, and there would be a magnificent 
surplus from the increased yield of other taxes. 
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But while the numbers of troops in the pay of the War 
Office are being reduced to something like the old standard, 
which means of course that the quality will be very much 
improved, I do not see why a small corps of foresters should 
not be recruited by the Board of Agriculture. Fora million 
a year ten thousand men might be employed in afforesting 
the waste lands and bleak hills of England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland. Probably these men, or the bulk of them, 
would be quite willing to receive training in military 
exercises and in the use of the rifle, and such a corps of 
foresters would be a fine addition to the defensive forces of 
the kingdom should an emergency ever arise. The price 
of timber has been steadily rising for many years, and the 
best judges looking at the probable expansion of demand 
and contraction of supply feel no doubt whatever that its 
value is likely to go on appreciating. The provision and 
supervision of forests are the proper duty of the state. 
Individuals engaged in commerce and agriculture cannot 
afford to look thirty, fifty, or a hundred years ahead, nor 
have they power, even if they have the capital and inclin- 
ation, to acquire large tracts of land by compulsory purchase. 
Here then is a fund of wealth and health, of future profit 
and immediate utility, in which a Liberal Government 
should without loss of time begin to invest a fraction of the 
revenue saved from the Army estimates. 

I have laid stress upon retrenchment because at the 
present moment retrenchment offers the best means of 
raising a large revenue, either for the reduction of taxes or 
for the provision of social expenditure. It often happens 
that the people who are most eager to spend are the most 
reluctant to tax ; but just now every good radical is sup- 
posed to have some proposal for taking money from certain 
classes in such a way that we shall all be made happy and 
comfortable. Mr. Chamberlain’s wonderful scheme for tax- 
ing the country into prosperity has many rivals. An M.P. 
who has not got a tax bill in his pocket is hardly considered to 
be a serious politician. Let us try to remember that this 
kind of invention is not likely to cause much enthusiasm in 
the country at large. A tax projected by the few is often 
rejected by the many. A very little tax may trip up a very 
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big Government ; for those who are hit by the new impost 
can hit back pretty hard. What was supposed to cure all 
the evils of the body politic is found on closer examination 
and analysis to involve many hardships and to create many 
grievances. ‘Therefore, I say, let us go cautiously in this 
branch of manufacture, the more so since Parliament is very 
young and very eager to jump from abstract premises to 
practical conclusions ; let us remember that the substitution 
of a good tax for a bad one can seldom cause anything like 
the amount of benefit that a nation gains by the substitution 
of good expenditure for bad. In Great Britain, which 
after all enjoys a far more just, wise, and thrifty system of 
taxation than any other country, this is particularly true. 
We stand to gain far more from the reform of expenditure 
than from the reform of taxation ; because, after all, it is 
better to lighten a burden than to shift it. If members of 
Parliament would only spend more time and thought in the 
pursuit of economies their laborious ingenuity in the sphere 
of taxation might be spared. But the drudgery of examin- 
ing the estimates is less attractive, if more useful, and so the 
work of revision most needed in February and March of 
each year is apt to be scamped.' Oh for a few years of old 
Joseph Hume! For every hundred thousand that he saved 
the nation in his day, he might save a million now. How- 
ever, if there is no Joseph Hume in the House of Commons, 
there is at any rate an eager desire among the rank and file 
of the strong army that follows Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man for what I may call a great social Budget—a Budget 
that will alleviate the lot of the poor, that will tend to lessen 
unemployment, to encourage industry and enterprise, and to 
make life a little easier for people with small incomes ; and 
there is a growing perception of the truth that neither the 
reduction of the war taxes nor the accomplishment of re- 
forms calling for large expenditure can be expected until 
large reductions have been effected in the burden of arma- 
ments. This was brought home to members of the House 
of Commons by Mr. Asquith last March, when he was 
confronted with a demand for old age pensions. He pointed 
out that the only way to provide sufficient funds for the 
purpose was by curtailing expenditure on army and navy, and 
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that this could only be done “in the case of the army by 
reducing the numbers of your permanent fighting force, and 
in the case of the navy by contracting your shipbuilding 
programme.” These, of course, were questions of policy. 
But “a Government,” he added, “‘ which is pledged as we 
are pledged—no men have given stronger assurances to the 
people than we have to pursue by every means in our power 
a policy of pacific and conciliatory intercourse with the 
other nations of the world—is a Government which is 
bound to take steps, speedy and substantial steps, in both 
the directions I have mentioned.” Let me now show what 
can be done by returning to the standard of military and 
naval expenditure that prevailed before the Boer war. 


1. National Debt.—In his Budget last year Mr. Asquith 
provided £13,500,000 for Sinking Fund. But the 
net Sinking Fund was reduced to just under 
£9,000,000 by an expenditure of £4,600,000 on 
military, naval and other works, out of borrowed 
money. As the Government is pledged to put an 
end to this system of borrowing for naval and 
military purposes, the Sinking Fund will receive a 
very large addition, and this will soon be felt by the 
taxpayers; for every million of debt cancelled relieves 
them of about £30,000 in interest. To this charge 
therefore it will not be necessary to make any 
addition. It ought to amount next year to at 
least £12,000,000 apart from any surplus. 

2. Civil Services—The Civil Service estimates for the 
current year amount to £49,275,000, an increase of 
over a million on the previous year. The total 
includes £952,000 for Customs, {2,259,000 for 
Inland Revenue, and {6,250,000 for Post Office. 
Some small economies could probably be effected ; 
but in this scheme I propose to allow for a total net 
addition of fourteen millions—twelve for Old Age 
Pensions, one for Afforestation and Agriculture, and 
one for Education. 

3. Army Expenditure-—The military expenditure out of 
taxes in 1905-6 (Mr. Arnold Forster’s last year) was 
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£28,849,000. Mr. Haldane’s estimated expenditure 
for the current year was £29,796,000, an advance 
of nearly a million. In 1898-9 the army expendi- 
ture was £19,999,000, over two millions in excess 
of the figure at which they stood when the present 
Premier was Secretary for War. I thought last year 
that Mr. Haldane’s estimates were absurdly and 
unjustifiably high. If they had been a little more 
moderate there would have been twopence off the 
tea duties. Doubtless the expenditure will fall short 
of the estimates, and the unspent sum will go to 
reduction of debt. By adopting the standard of 
1898-9 we shall save ten millions a year on the 
army alone. 

4. Naval Expenditure—The Navy estimates in 1905-6 
were {£33,300,000. For 1906-7 the estimated ex- 
penditure was £31,869,000. In 1897-8 they were 
£.20,850,000 and in 1898-9 £24,068,000. If we 
return to the standard of 1897-8 there will be a 
saving of eleven millions, if to that of 1898-9 the 
saving will still amount to £7,800,000. Let us be 
moderate in this Budget hypothesis and content 
ourselves with a reduction of eight millions. 


The account now stands as follows: We have saved 
eighteen millions and spent fourteen millions ; so that there 
is a surplus of four millions for the relief of taxation after 
providing for old age pensions, and so giving very substantial 
relief to ratepayers. Four millions might be enough to 
graduate the income-tax on all incomes up to two or 
three thousand pounds ; but we have still the war taxes on 
tea and sugar to get rid of—a million on tea and six millions 
on sugar. Two millions might easily be provided by an 
improvement in the scale of the Death Duties, which 
mount too slowly from {£100,000 to a million and then 
come to an end with a paltry eight per cent. on estates of 
one million and upwards. Another two millions at least 
should result from merely levelling up the licence duties, so 
that the big gin palace shall pay the same percentage as the 
small public-house. At present a village inn with a rateable 
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value of from {10 to £50 pays a licence duty of about 
fifty per cent. while a gin palace with a rateable value of 
£2000 gets off with three per cent. This is the most mis- 
chievous and scandalous of all our fiscal anomalies, and 
Mr. Asquith, in a significant passage of his last year’s 
financial statement, informed the House that it had not 
escaped his attention. My third resource would be a small 
land tax to be preceded by a valuation of the land and a 
compulsory redemption of the existing land tax. By such 
a redemption the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
able to wipe out between twenty and thirty millions of the 
national debt. At the same time a reform of local rates 
should compel unoccupied land to contribute to local 
purposes a fair percentage upon its real value. 

It is not necessary or possible within the limits of this 
article to examine the whole problem of land taxation from 
a local and national point of view. The Government will 
probably prepare for its solution next year, by providing for 
a valuation this year, and in the meantime it is to be hoped 
that the different proposals will be carefully and critically 
investigated. But I am anxious to see the foundations of a 
genuine land tax securely laid; for if the House of Lords 
obstructs land legislation, I believe that a graduated tax on 
large estates will bring about automatically that distribution 
of the land into smaller holdings, which must come about 
if the political and economic freedom, long enjoyed by the 
townsmen, are to be granted to the country side. One more 
addition ought certainly to be made to the revenue. The 
taxation of motor-cars is ridiculously inadequate. This rich 
man’s toy is the greatest nuisance that has ever invaded the 
king’s highway. It destroys the road, covers the wayfarer 
with mud, or smothers him with dust, spoils the pleasure 
and endangers the life of every one who rides, cycles or 
walks, and contributes scarcely anything to the revenue. 
If the idle plutocrat wishes to save his precious time by 
breaking the law, let him at least pay heavily for the 
privilege of causing the greatest unhappiness to the greatest 
number. 


F. W. Hirsr 
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MR, ASQUITH’S OPPORTUNITY : 


(2) TOWARDS A JUST INCOME TAX 


Fn long inquiry into the “practicability” of 
graduating and differentiating the Income Tax, a 
House of Commons Select Committee have agreed upon 
a Report’ which concludes (1) That it is practicable 
slightly to extend the present system of graduation by 
abatements. (2) That a super-tax on large incomes is 
practicable. (3) That it would be unwise to abandon 
taxation “at the source.” (4) That differentiation is 
practicable up to £3,000 a year. (5) That compulsory 
personal declarations of income are advisable. Unfor- 
tunately, while admitting that the term “ practicability ” 
covers the question of yield, the Committee make no 
report on this important point. The draft report contained 
a misleading paragraph on the subject. Happily this 
was deleted, but unhappily nothing was put in its place. 
It is necessary, therefore, to fill this gap. My estimate 
of the distribution of income in 1904 came before the 
Committee and remained practically unshaken. According 
to this estimate, the Income Tax-payers, about 1,000,000 
in number (with their families say 5,000,000 men, women, 
and children), have an aggregate income of £830,000,000 
per annum, {585,000,000 of which is taken by only 
250,000 Income Tax: payers; the total population being 
43,000,000, and the total income £1,710,000,000. 

For the purposes of a Budget estimate a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not be far wrong, and would not 
involve himself in even as great an uncertainty as that 
which now attaches to estimating the yield of the Death 
Duties, if he based his scheme on the following figures : 
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APPROXIMATE DIsTRIBUTION OF INCOMES OVER £160 


A YEAR. 
— > Se 9 
Milln. £. 
£160 to £700 800,000 250 
£700 to {'5,000 235,000 300 
£5,000 and over 15,000 200 


ee —_———- 





1,050,000 750 


I know of no greater argument for graduation than the 
mere statement of these figures: 800,000 taxpayers or 
thereabouts (with dependents say 4,000,000 people) possess- 
ing about £250,000,000 per annum ; 235,000 taxpayers 
or thereabouts (with dependents say 1,175,000 people) 
possessing about £300,000,000 per annum; 15,000 
taxpayers (with dependents say 75,000 people) possessing 
£200,000,000 per annum. If we admit, as I think we 
must admit, the approximate accuracy of these significant 
estimates, we must admit also the justice of the demand for 
a drastic re-adjustment of the Income Tax. 

We see also that the present sum now raised by Income 
Tax (£31,500,000) could be raised (with a margin) as 
follows : 


ApjusTING THE ExisTING BurDEN. 


Income. No. of Payers. Ags aoe Rate of Tax. Yield. 

Milln. /. Average. Milln. £. 
£160 to £700 800,000 250 2hy 6°2 
£700 to {5,000 235,000 300 5%, 15°0 
£5,000 and over 15,000 200 Thy 15° 











1,050,000 750 About 5% 36:2 











With a graduated tax ranging from 3d. or 1d. in the £ 
up to 1s. 6d. in the £, adjusted as shown, we could un- 
doubtedly raise the sum we now obtain from Income Tax 
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while greatly reducing the burden upon the 800,000 middle- 
class taxpayers. 


Or if we thought it desirable to raise a larger sum, we 
could do so thus : 


ApjusTING AN INCREASED BuRDEN. 


, Aggregate Rate o , 
Income. No. of Payers. yt i Yield. 
Milln, £, Average, Milln, f£. 
£160 to £700 800,000 250 247 6:2 
£700 to [5,000 235,000 300 747, 22°5 
£5,000 and over _—15,000 200 10/ 20°0 


1,050,000 750 647, 48°7 


Thus a tax ranging from $d. or 1d. in the £ up to 2s. in 
the £, arranged in steps to yield 2}% on incomes between 
£160 and £700, 73% on incomes between {£700 and 
£5,000, and charged the full 2s. in the £, or 10/4, on the 
incomes over £5,000, could be raised without making a 
larger levy upon the rich than a tithe of the large aggregate 
over {/5,000 a year. 

Such are the facts as to yield which, I submit, are fairly 
established by the evidence, and which should have 
appeared in the Report. A Chancellor who worked on 
figures 10% below those given would be more than safe. 

What does a Chancellor of the Exchequer need in order 
to give effect in detail to such adjustments as those I have 
broadly suggested? The answer is that his indispensable 
need is a knowledge of the individual incomes which it is 
proposed to graduate. ‘To the unprejudiced mind that may 
appear to be a statement of the obvious, but the fact 
remains that the stoutest fight in the deliberations of the 
Income Tax Committee was waged on this point. The 
middle classes now declare their incomes to secure abate- 
ments. They form some 750,000 or 800,000 out of a total 
of about 1,000,000 Income Tax-payers. Our want of 
knowledge of the individual incomes of the rich (we know 
the broad aggregates, as I have shown) alone stands in the 
way of a just Income Tax. _~ strange to say, it was only 
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after the most determined resistance that the recommenda- 
tion on the point was carried. If it had not been carried, 
the Report would have been worthless, and for my part 
I fail to understand how any man can declare himself an 
advocate of graduation while he opposes the only means of 
effecting graduation in practice. 

We have now considered broadly the question of dis- 
tribution of income and of yield, unfortunately neglected by 
the Committee, and the important recommendation that 
rich as well as poor men should be compelled to declare 
their incomes. These are the main questions, and if we are 
agreed upon them the rest is chiefly a matter of business 
detail. The question of differentiation is really not a 
difficult one. On this head I quote what I submitted to 
the Committee in paragraphs 23 and 24 of the Memo- 
randum on pages 257-261 of the Income Tax Blue Book : 


(23) I should like to take this opportunity of 
putting before the Committee more strongly than in 
my previous evidence, my view that “ differentiation ” 
is not really of very great importance, or, to be more 
accurate, that a differentiation not provided for by 
graduation itself is not of very great importance. The 
fact is that in the large majority of cases graduation 
amounts to differentiation. Small incomes which are 
numbered by hundreds of pounds are nearly all derived 
from personal exertions. The incomes in four figures 
usually combine something of personal exertion with 
something of income derived from property. The 
incomes in five figures owe the most to property and 
the least to personal exertion. It follows that such a 
graduated scale is both a measure of graduation and a 
measure of differentiation, for at each step as the scale 
rises, more and more of income from property enters 
into the case. 

(24) I consider the foregoing consideration should 
have far more weight than the suggestion that the 
existence of death duties should be regarded as equiva- 
lent to differentiation. I think that the death duties 
and the income tax should be separately considered. 
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An inheritance of property: under the protection of the 
State is one matter; the amount of income derived 
from the balance of property inherited is another 
matter. 


Graduation, if justly carried out, amounts to differenti- 
ation. I am quite prepared to agree to a specific differenti- 
ation between “earned” and “unearned” incomes under, 
say, £2,500 a year, but over that figure I most fully agree 
with the Committee that differentiation would be both 
impracticable and meaningless. 

It remains to consider points 1, 2, and 3 of the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions, which are concerned, it will be seen, 
with method. Most people, I think, will agree with 
point 3, although I think it a pity that it was not 
properly related to point 5, in which personal declara- 
tions were insisted on. It is as unnecessary as it is inad- 
visable to abandon “taxation at the source,’ and by 
combining it with ultimate assessment of individuals on 
personal declarations, we arrive at a method which would 
make evasion and avoidance much more difficult, and there- 
fore do justice to the average taxpayer. The difficulty, of 
course, is that a graduated tax cannot be levied at the source. 
That being so, some definite rate must be collected at the 
source, and adjustment made above and below that rate 
when the personal declaration is made and ultimate assess- 
ment effected. Suppose, for example, that we adopted a 
graduated scale ranging from $¢. to 15. 6d. in the £. Then 
we could tax, say, Is. “at the source” as in the present 
year, thus making sure of collection of the bulk of the tax. 
Then, when the personal declaration was made, we should 
assess at the proper rate of the graduated scale, and either 
return the sum overpaid or collect the sum underpaid. The 
former process, as the reader is probably aware, 1s already in 
practice. The latter would present no greater difficulties 
than are already successfully overcome. The extent of what 
I may call the “at the source” rate would depend entirely 
upon the range of the graduated scale. If the range were 
3d. to 15. 6d. it might be taken at gd. If the range were 
4d. to 2s. it might be taken at 15s. 
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” 


With such a combination of “at the source” taxation 
with ultimate assessment on individual declarations, two 
income aggregates would be arrived at. The first would 
be an aggregate obtained by exactly the same method as at 
present, and give a figure corresponding to that now pub- 
lished every year. The second would be the total of the 
ultimate individual assessments. By so much as the second 
total proved to be less than the first, after allowance made 
for non-personal income, the extent of understatement of 
individual incomes would be revealed. I do not believe 
that the discrepancy would be large, but if it were so, steps 
could be easily taken to test the declarations. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 of the summary of recommendations 
amount to: 


(1) A statement that it would be practicable to 
extend the system of abatements from {£700 to 
“ {1,000 or more” per annum. 

(2) A statement that graduation by super-tax is 
practicable. 


Of course these two things are practicable, and so far 
as the first of them is concerned, it is already in successful 
practice. It may be pointed out that on April 6, 1898, 
a Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, made the following graduation of the 
Income Tax: 


Increase from {100 to £150 of abatements on 
incomes above £400 and not exceeding {'500. 

Abatement of £120 on incomes above {500 and 
not exceeding £600. 

Abatement of £70 on incomes ‘above {600 and 
not exceeding {700. 


This extension of the abatement system cost the revenue 
£130,000 in that Budget year, and it brought about a 
graduated Income Tax which reads thus: 
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Our PRESENT GRADUATED INCOME Tax. 


Income, 


£- 
160 
180 
240 
300 
400 
440 
500 
540 
600 
640 


700 


Exceeding [700 nil 


In view of these accomplished facts, the Committee’s 
paragraph 2 is not devoid of humour. They gravely tell 
us that what a Tory Chancellor effected in 1898, without 
the advice of a Select Committee, may now be extended 
“to £1,000 or even more” (the italics are mine). If their 
recommendation were acted upon by Mr. Asquith, the 
scale would be practically the same as that framed by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. Surely it needed no prolonged con- 
sideration of the matter to enable us to decide that the 
abatement system could be slightly extended, and if amend- 
ment stopped at that it would be difficult to speak truly of 
Income Tax “ reform.” 


(As ARRANGED BY THE Torizs IN 1898.) 


Actual Rate of Taxation 


Income minus — s : 
when the Tax is 1s. in 


Abatement allowed. 





Abatement. the £. 

Pe i Pence in the £. 
160 nil nil 
160 20 1°33 
160 80 4°00 
160 140 5°60 
160 240 7°20 
150 290 7°90 
150 350 8°40 
120 420 9°33 
120 480 9'60 
70 570 10°68 
70 630 10°80 
— 12°00 





In paragraph 3 the Committee say that a “ super-tax ” 


is practicable. Again one is tempted to say, ‘“ Of course,” 
but why have a super-tax? We have already : 


(1) An Inhabited House Duty which is really a 
roughly graduated Income Tax. 
(2) An Income Tax specifically so-called, which is 


graduated up to {700 a year. 
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Why add a third tax to these two? Why not sweep 
away both Inhabited House Duty, and the present Income 
Tax with its obscure abatements, and substitute a plain 
scale to be understood of plain men? Either the grant of 
an abatement, or the addition of a super-tax, amounts to a 
confession that an unjust tax needsamendment. Then why 
have an unjust tax? Why not have a graduated scale, the 
justice of which would appeal to every one and save many 
misunderstandings and mistaken impressions of hardship ? 

A suggestion for the form of such a graduated scale I 
submitted to the Committee, and here it is: 


SUGGESTION FOR A GRADUATED INCOME Tax. 
On Earned On Unearned 


Income. 


Incomes. Incomes. 
(4 ££ Pence in the f. Pence in the f. 
100 or under Exempt Exempt 
Above 100 and not exceeding 160 Exempt 3 
” 160 ” ” 200 2 4 
» 200 ™ - 300 4 6 
o oe -« » «4.00 5 7 
5» 400 = ” 500 6 8 
« fee » * 600 7 9 
» Ce -« ‘s 800 8 10 
» ee ~» 9» 1,000 10 12 
~ 1000 «2 » gee 12 14 
» S40 9 9» 5,000 16 16 
53 5,000 . » hgee 18 18 
o 2 «a »» 10,000 20 20 
« 10000 « » 2%§,000 22 22 
5» 25,000 and over 24 24 


This scale, it will be seen, graduates incomes up to 
£25,000 a year, while it applies the principle of specific 
differentiation up to £2,500 a year. 

I do not, of course, commend more than the form of 
this scale. It might range up to Is. 6d. or 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
or more, according to the needs of the Exchequer. The 
essential thing is to have a plain scale and to sweep away 
the absurd abatements altogether. The steps of the scale 
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as given above are perhaps too great. It would be better if 
they moved by a halfpenny or even less per step. The 
scale should be graduated up to £25,000 a year, rendering 
the clumsiness of a “ super-tax” altogether unnecessary. 
The “super-tax” would be misunderstood. The rich would 
feel and claim that they paid a special tax. But the plain 
scale would be understood by everybody, and in face of it 
no one could allege that he was unfairly treated. As a 
matter of fact, a scale ranged up to 2s. would do much less 
than demand “equality of sacrifice” from the rich. It 
would still leave them undertaxed as compared with the 
middle classes. Sixpence in the £ on {£500 reduces the 
£500 by £12 10s. That is a sum which the £500 
man would feel more than the £25,000 man would feel a 
tax which left him £22,250 a year after paying Income 
Tax. 

But granted all this, it may still be asked how a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is to proceed in the year 1907? 

It seems to me that there is no insuperable difficulty in 
the matter. It would be quite possible to proceed thus in 
the forthcoming Budget : 


(1) Compel the rich to do what the poor already 
do by making them declare their individual incomes. 

(2) Frame an estimate of yield on strictly con- 
servative lines. 

(3) Frame a plain scale beginning at £160 year and 
moving by steps of 3d. in the £ until 2s. in the £ is 
reached at £25,000 a year. Differentiate between 
earned and unearned incomes up to £2,500 a year. 

(4) Collect 1s. in the £ “at the source,” returning 
ws amounts overpaid by those taxable at less than 

s. (as is done now), and collecting amounts underpaid 
- those taxable at more than rs. 


This plan is at once practicable and consistent with the 


Committee’s Report. 
L. G. Cuiozza Money 
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HE mind of the British public revolts at the contem- 

plation of more than one subject at a time; we may 
have a hot attack of war-fever, or we may plunge into some 
fierce theological fray, but not both at once; and at the time 
we really believe that the measure we so virulently advocate is 
the one measure that, like the famous pills and ointment, is 
going to cure all ills. 

In 1885 I seconded Mr. Jesse Collings’ “three acres 
and a cow” Amendment to the Address, which turned out 
the Tory Government of the day, and at that time we all 
believed that “three acres and a cow” was going infallibly 
and finally to solve the Land Question, but it never had a 
chance; just now we are told it is to be solved by “ Small 
Holdings,” which is only the same thing again, minus the 
cow; small holdings are good enough in their way, where 
there is a demand for them, but they certainly will not 
accomplish all, or nearly all, that is claimed for them by 
their advocates. 

No single measure is going to restore the Landless Man 
to the Manless Land, as that amiable alien, Mr. Joseph Fels, 
succinctly puts it. 

But before we propose any new legislation at all, does 
not common sense suggest to us to try the effect of carrying 
out the already existing laws affecting land, and especially 
those relating to Public Health? Much may be done to 
restore the labourer to the land by laws which already exist, 
which were enacted years ago after long hours of discussion 
and consideration, but which for one reason or another are 
inoperative; sometimes because an Act of Parliament says 
‘“‘may” when it ought to say “shall”; sometimes because 
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the administration of the law is placed in the hands of a 
local body determined not to carry it out. Local bodies 
find no difficulty in frustrating Sanitary Reform (the neglect 
of which is largely responsible for the decay of the villages), 
because, if carried out, it has to be paid for mainly out of 
the rates, and all classes recoil from any proposal that will 
directly increase the rates, even though it will lead to 
eventual decrease. 

Of course Landlords oppose any increase, because it will 
lower their rents; Tenants oppose because on them it falls 
to pay the increase in the first instance, and the Labouring 
Classes oppose because both Landlords and Tenants din into 
their ears, morning, noon and night, that the increase will 
be disastrous, although, as a matter of fact, the contrary is 
usually the case. 

So then before mapping out new Legislation let us insist 
that at least the Public Health Acts be rigidly enforced; 
and to this end let us see to it that all Public Health Officials 
are in a position so independent that they can dare to 
carry out their duties without fear or favour; and let us 
strengthen the hands of the Local Government Board, to 
exercise compulsion on those local bodies who flinch from 
their duties. 

Already the law forbids overcrowding, provides for the 
supply of pure water, for efficient drainage, for sanitary 
dwellings, for combating infectious diseases; it forbids 
adulteration of food, and the use of false weights and 
measures ; every one of these acts is of vital importance to 
the poor, but there are few rural districts where they are 
enforced, and such enforcement would in most cases be 
exceedingly unpopular. It does not seem much to ask that 
in matters vitally affecting the welfare of the working- 
classes, measures already defined and determined by 
Parliament should be effectively carried out. 

When we have substituted “ shall” for “ may,” the next 
matter to be taken in hand is the constitution of the local 
bodies themselves ; their brake-power is admirable, their 
steam-power lamentably deficient. Let us consider for a 
moment the composition of the three executive Councils, 
the County Council, the District Council, and the Parish 
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Council, on whom devolve the carrying out of these 
Acts. 

As arule the best class of men are to be found on a 
County Council; and by “the best class” is meant those 
best able and willing to conduct the County business ; we 
find squires, parsons, professional men, farmers, and a 
member or two of each House of Parliament ; but we find 
scant representation of the labouring class, and it is difficult 
to see how labourers can serve on this Council unless they 
are paid; they ought to be there, and the county suffers 
from their absence. County Councils do excellent work, as 
a rule, but have too much power of regulating their own 
procedure ; in many cases they refuse to publish the votes 
and attendances of individual Councillors, and a good deal of 
their business is transacted in the dark. 

District Councils are mainly composed of farmers and 
those connected with farming. It is a characteristic of the 
farming class that they mistrust prophecy ; they shrink 
from any change which may or may not have the beneficial 
effect its advocates predict. Whether sitting as a Council 
or asa Board of Guardians, they are conscientious guardians 
of the rates. No District Council has ever been known to 
embark on any wild-cat scheme of reform. Their duties 
are mostly dull and commonplace, with nothing to call out 
their finer qualities ; an uneducated and unintelligent man 
may nevertheless be a good average District Councillor. If 
more important duties and responsibilities were thrown upon 
them, with some share of the Education of the County, 
other classes would be attracted to the District Council. 
There is no representation of the labouring class, who 
cannot afford either the time or the money ; all District 
Councillors ought to be paid ; attendance on three or four 
days in a month, and occasional special Committees, form a 
tax that deters both farmers and labourers. 

The Parish Council is a very different body from the 
other two ; there is much more variety in Parish Councils ; 
some can find nothing to do, even on the four days they are 
obliged to meet in the year, while other Parish Councils find 
it necessary to meet much oftener. A Parish Council may 
expend up to a three-penny rate, some do spend the full 
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amount, others only a half-penny rate, or less. It would be 
a good thing if the unexpended remainder of the three-penny 
rate were annually paid over as a contribution to the County 
Rate. Parish Councillors need not be paid, but more 
interesting and responsible duties might be assigned to 
them, especially in sanitary matters ; and in every case the 
Parish Council ought to be the School Managers. 

There remains one serious defect in all three Councils, 
and that is the general absence of women-councillors ; the 
presence of women on each of the three bodies ought to be 
ensured. 

Thus, by the enforcement of already existing laws, a 
great deal might be immediately done to promote the 
interest and vigour of rural life ; no one disputes that its 
stagnation and dependence contribute largely to the rural 
exodus. 

Now in what direction is fresh legislation required ? 
All will agree that far and away the most pressing at this 
moment is the Education Question ; here legislation cannot 
be allowed to tarry. First of all—quite first—our rural 
schools must be free ; the teachers must be free ; neither 
they nor the scholars must feel they are being domineered 
over by local magnates. And then, next to freedom, equal 
possibilities must be opened for all who are worthy and 
capable of rising in the world, whether they live in town 
or country. At present the educational advantages offered 
by towns are enormously greater than those available in the 
country. By the grouping of schools, and conveying the 
older scholars from small schools to larger schools, a brighter 
future might be opened for the best of the rural scholars. 

Next in importance to Education comes the Land 
Ownership question, the biggest question this Parliament 
will have to deal with. We have a system of land encum- 
brances, built up during many generations by the most skilful 
lawyers the world has ever seen ; English land is involved 
in a network whose complications can only be realised by 
the trained conventional brain of that High Priest of 
Property, the experienced Family Solicitor. An estate may 
have been in a family for centuries ; the ownership may 
have been unquestioned for generations, but when the eldest 
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son comes of age the old title has to be investigated, and 
the estate has to be resettled, which means hundreds of 
pounds into the pockets of the lawyers; when the heir 
marries come the settlements, which again mean a new 
investigation of title, and again hundreds of pounds into the 
pockets of the lawyers ; when the father dies, and the pro- 
visions of the will are carried out, and a mortgage has to 
be raised for the purpose, again hundreds of pounds flow 
through the same channel into the pockets of the lawyers. 
And so when a labourer, or a farmer, or a small capitalist 
wants to buy a plot of ground for a small holding, he finds 
even a willing landowner helplessly enmeshed in settlements, 
mortgages, charges, and claims which choke his every effort. 
To cite an instance; a few years ago, after selling a row 
of four cottages, with small gardens attached, I went to the 
solicitor for my money, and he presented me with his bill 
showing that the expense of the sale had not only swallowed 
up the whole of the purchase-money, but that a sum of 25s. 
was still owing to him. 

A few months ago I prepared a scheme for selling about 
400 acres of land in plots and small holdings; but I 
presently found that the legal expenses of dealing with 
settled land would be so outrageous that I had to abandon 
it. The complications of Land Tenure and Title present a 
knot so tangled that it will have to be cut more or less 
summarily before any legislation to promote small holdings 
can be profitably initiated. 

How our Land Laws are to be reformed when the time 
comes is a question on which experts widely differ, but one 
or two objects must be kept steadily in view. It ought to 
be made possible for a plot of ground to be sold as cheaply 
and expeditiously as, let us say, a cow; no legislation to 
promote small holdings can work to any purpose while land 
is hampered by existing encumbrances ; these stultify all 
attempts to place land on the market; the cheap and speedy 
transfer of land is the first thing to be aimed at. 

The next thing will be to relieve the landowner of the 
restrictions, legal and moral, which interfere with the per- 
formance of his duties to his estate. The owner of an 
encumbered estate cannot, with the best will in the world, 
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overtake his obligations to those living on it. Year after 
year he tries to make his small remainder of income which 
reaches his own pocket suffice for the whole of the estate ; 
then a succession of bad harvests obliges him to make abate- 
ments of rent; but the mortgagees make no abatement ; 
they must be paid in full, and without delay. Now, who 
is it that suffers? The landlord suffers little ; he can shut 
up or let the family mansion, and retire for a time to live in 
comfort at a continental hotel; the farmers suffer more ; 
they pursue their life much as before, only they must for a 
time do without needed repairs and improvements ; those 
who suffer most are the labourers ; there is no money for 
leaky roofs and cottage repairs, and the activities of the 
estate are paralysed. 

This difficulty can only be met in one way; a mort- 
gaged estate is a curse to all who live on it; in the interests 
of the community a mortgaged estate ought to be rendered 
an impossibility ; agricultural land ought not to be a legal 
security for money for an indefinite period ; it should only 
be permissible under conditions of repayment, within a 
given time, of principal and interest. When the owner of 
an estate requires money, he ought to sell some of his land, 
and in this way more land would, from time to time, be 
brought into the market. 

The land-laws, which are often defended on the ground 
of keeping old families on the land, have not even fulfilled 
this end. By the accumulation of mortgages and charges 
on entailed estates, from generation to generation, many 
landowners have been brought to ruin; names have been 
blotted out and forgotten in the counties where they were 
once intimately connected with all the local history of the 
past. It is true that when the old estate has been sold to a 
prosperous London tradesman he often spends money freely 
on his new purchase, but the day of Small Holdings is not 
advanced by the change, nor are the dwellers on the estate 
rendered a bit more independent; it is this sense of depend- 
ence on their social superiors which drives away to towns or 
colonies many of our most valuable country neighbours. 

Unless the Session of 1907 affords some relief in country 
problems, a feeling of exasperation will be aroused among 
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country folk, whose hopes at the time of the election had 
been raised so high. Many have felt that the deceased 
Education Bill had been disastrously weakened by conces- 
sions. At this moment much feeling has been excited 
about magisterial appointments, and men are resenting 
the tyranny of the Tory Bench. The treatment of the 
Aged Poor excites resentment when we have John Burns at 
the Local Government Board. The monopoly of land is 
not to be endured with a strong Liberal Government in 
power; and daily we have to face the evils wrought by 
unnecessary public-houses, which we are powerless to close. 

The Prime Minister enjoys a confidence and popularity 
which rarely falls to the lot of a man of sterling honesty, 
but he has not yet made for himself a great name to conjure 
with, and we in the country still regard him with hopeful 
expectancy. We can make allowances for his difficulties, 
and for the compromises which are essential to keep the 
Party together, but it would answer our purpose better to 
break up the Party now than to see it enfeebled by the 
disastrous compromises of last Session. If the Party of 
advanced Reform cannot carry with them the majority in 
the House of Commons, they may be absolutely certain that 
they have the Country Party with them to a man. 

Year by year country folk understand better and better 
how England is governed; they realise more and more 
vividly which of the ills they suffer from are unavoidable 
and which are the outcome of class legislation or injustice. 
They assuredly will not accept a Small Holdings Bill as a 
panacea or even an instalment of what is rightfully due, and 
unless this Liberal Government can show that the most 
burning questions are really going to be promptly and 
effectively dealt with, the next election will prove quite 
as startling a swing of the pendulum as the last. 

EpmuND VERNEY 
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T the beginning of last year London for the first 

time since 1880 returned a Liberal majority to Parlia- 
ment. Ever since its creation the London County Council 
had been checked, harassed, and frustrated by the hostility 
of London’s Parliamentary representatives. At length unity 
of Progressive purpose had been secured between the 
legislative and administrative machines, and the hopes of 
Progressive London ran high, the more especially as even 
the Borough Councils were showing hearts of grace, and as 
regards che majority of them were no longer serving as 
the nether millstone for crushing the ideals of Spring 
Gardens. The day of rejoicing was of short duration. In 
November came the triennial elections of these minor local 
authorities, and as the result Progressive London was amazed 
to discover that on all but three or four of these Borough 
Councils it had lost everything to the enemy. To-day it is 
desperately fighting for the London County Council itself 
against foes that never before have been so bold and unscru- 
pulous nor so well equipped with the power that wealthy 
organisations can give them. 

Looking back now at the events of the past twelve 
months it is easy to see that we ought not to have been 
taken by surprise—as we undoubtedly were—by the turn 
which they have taken. The panic of the vested interests, 
which are stronger in London than anywhere else in the 
country—their call to arms in battle array—was, after all, 
only the natural sequel to the Conservative débdcle last 
January. The County Council had always been a nuisance 
to them, regulating their operations here, pruning their 
profits there, and at successive elections they had striven 
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hard—although with one exception always in vain—to 
break its vigour and cripple its energy. But with a Tory 
House of Commons they felt that it could not become a 
serious danger to their continued prosperity at the public 
expense. The water companies had been brought to 
surrender, it is true, but only on terms which most generously 
estimated future profits in the interests of their shareholders, 
and at the same time set up still another sectional body to 
weaken the authority of London’s municipality. But with 
two out of every three London M.P.’s in sympathy with 
the London County Council, and a Liberal majority from 
the country at large which might be large enough even to 
overawe the House of Lords in some matters, the position 
was entirely changed. The first session gave these vested 
interests a foretaste of what they had to expect. The 
omnibus companies saw their long monopoly of traffic over 
the Thames brought to an end. The syndicate which had 
all but secured from Parliament a monopoly of London’s 
electricity supply in the previous session saw its hopes perish 
in the adverse report of a Select Committee. The slum 
owners, when they contemplated such flat defiance to the 
rights of private enterprise, could hardly sleep at night, and 
even those much-threatened men, the ground landlords, 
grew really uneasy when they heard of the Prime Minister’s 
promise to his municipal deputation of legislation for the 
rating of site values. A Progressive County Council in col- 
lusion with a Liberal House of Commons was an affliction to 
be got rid of at any cost. They could not hope, for some 
time to come at least, to get rid of the Liberal House of 
Commons, but the Progressive County Council could be 
attacked at once, first by undermining it in November, and 
then by an assault with horse, foot, and artillery for the 
election in March. On the whole their plans were well 
laid, and with the use of a very large war chest they have 
been well carried out, apart perhaps from the campaign of 
calumny, which seemed to be wanting in good generalship. 
As the result the issue at the time of writing is very much 
in doubt. All that can be said with confidence is that 
whichever it be—whether enthusiasm for civic ideals proves 
even stronger than the forces of personal selfishness in 
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alliance with popular ignorance, or is beaten down by them 
—the issue of the struggle cannot fail to have the most 
important effects upon the future of London government, if 
not upon municipal institutions generally throughout the 
country. 

In the first place, the principle is at stake of the public 
ownership of those public services which in the nature of 
things must be monopolies. Apart from water supply— 
and as regards that London was exploited to the fullest 
extent before it was permitted to pass out of private hands— 
there are but two services in London to which this principle 
has been applied, tramways and electricity supply. With 
one or two insignificant exceptions, all the tramways in the 
County of London are now both owned and worked by the 
County Council, whilst about a fourth of the electricity 
consumed in London is supplied by the Borough Councils. 
Although they had opposed it at every stage, the Moderates 
now profess to accept the municipalisation of the tramways 
as an accomplished fact, which they will not seek in any 
way to disturb. This attitude can be well understood, 
having regard to the circumstance that for the time being 
the private exploiter of tramways has lost his chance in 
London. But it may come again. The prospects of 
municipal tramways are clearly by no means the same under 
Progressive and under Moderate administration. The 
Progressives will have a wholehearted faith in the service 
they are administering and also in the principle on which it 
is being administered. They will push forward all necessary 
extensions, seeking from Parliament the removal of the power 
of veto which the Borough Councils at present arbitrarily 
possess over new lines, in order that all parts of London 
shall be brought into communication with each other. The 
Moderates, on the other hand, are avowed sceptics in the 
ability of a municipal authority to manage such a service as 
well as a private company, open scoffers at the idea that it 
should be administered entirely for the convenience and 
comfort of the public, to the elimination of the element of 
private profit. They have shown a sneaking preference for 
the privately-owned motor omnibuses, and a firm resolve, as 
shown by their power on the Borough Councils, to preserve 
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the West End entirely for these vehicles. _In these circum- 
stances it is easy to foresee the danger of Moderate adminis- 
tration to the municipal working of the tramways. Nothing 
would be easier than for them to so prejudice its success as 
to make it appear, in the course of a year or two, that 
leasing the lines to a private company or companies was far 
the more advantageous policy. They have, indeed, given us 
some inkling of the method that would be adopted by their 
electioneering attack upon the finance of the tramways, and 
more particularly by their proposal to debit it with the cost 
of street widenings that are for the convenience of all kinds 
of traffic. Of the evil influence which unsympathetic 
administration can exert upon the soundest municipal 
principle we had an instructive objective lesson when the 
Moderates nearly succeeded in wrecking the Works Depart- 
ment during the years that they were on almost equal terms 
with their opponents on the Council. 

As to electricity supply the position is altogether different. 
The circumstances are such that practically the whole field 
is still open to the exploitation of the company promoters— 
and a veritable gold field it is, according to the avowal of 
the company promoters themselves. As I have stated, the 
Borough Councils at present own about a quarter of the 
supply. But with the progress of electrical science it has 
become manifest that the continuance of their independent 
undertakings is economically impossible. If the County of 
London and the populous districts by which it is surrounded 
are to be supplied with electric light and power as cheaply 
as possible, they must form one area with one—or possibly 
two—huge generating stations inthe centre. This much is 
common ground between the London County Council and 
its company-promoting antagonists. 

With a Progressive victory at the polls the passing of the 
Council’s Electrical Supply Bill may be regarded as assured. 
During the next seven years it will have constructed the 
necessary generating machinery and distributing mains at an 
expenditure of from four to four and a half millions sterling. 
The transfer to it of the Borough Council undertakings will 
simply involve the transfer from the local authorities to the 
central authority of the debt outstanding upon them, with 
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possibly some financial adjustment in one or two special 
cases. The right of buying out the companies, which has 
practically become a dead letter in the hands of the Borough 
Councils, will be vested in the County Council, and will 
thus again become an effective instrument for the muni- 
cipalisation of the whole electric supply in London ; in most 
cases, it may be assumed, the companies would be bought 
out by agreement long before this right became operative. 
It will thus be seen that the election will probably decide 
the future of this great natural monopoly over an area 
which in 1gto will have, it is estimated, a population of 
between seven and eight millions, whether it is to become 
municipal property or—as was the case with water—fall into 
the hands of a combination of financiers. 

If a Moderate majority is elected one of its first acts, it 
may be presumed, will be the withdrawal of the Council’s 
Bill. No doubt some show will be made of exacting terms 
from the promoters of the Administrative County of London 
and District Electric Power Bill for the protection of the 
interests of consumers. There is plenty of margin for con- 
cessions which would still leave the company in possession 
of a splendid monopoly out of which large profits can be 
made that, with municipal ownership, would have benefited 
the community. Even under present conditions the com- 
panies in the County of London made a profit in 1905 of 
about a million sterling on a capital expenditure of twelve 
millions and a quarter, the dividends paid varying from 144 
to 44 per cent. On the average they charged 4'06d. for 
every unit sold to private consumers as compared with 3°25. 
charged by the Borough Councils, the charge made for 
public lighting being substantially the same. On their 
purchase of g14 millions, consumers of electric current con- 
sequently paid over £285,000 more than they would have 
done for the municipal supply if this had been available. 
These figures are of course a mere bagatelle compared with 
the financial possibilities of a central supply by means of 
the latest machinery. But in the light of them it is easy to 
understand why during the past session or two of Parliament 
company promoters should have been tumbling over each 
other in their efforts to swallow up the whole business in 
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the London area, and why they should feel so keen an 
interest in the result of the County Council Election. 

I have left myself but little space in which to consider 
the effect of the election as regards a reform of the 
machinery of London Government. In the opinion of 
Progressives such a reform on large and comprehensive 
lines is urgently needed, no attempt having been made by 
Parliament in 1888 or 1899 to grasp the problem as a 
whole. The Government is understood to contemplate 
legislation with this object, but in carrying it through the 
friendly co-operation of the County Council will certainly 
be required, and it is hardly likely to be given if the 
Council becomes a Moderate body. There are two main 
purposes to be secured by such legislation, an equality in 
rating and a uniformity in administration throughout 
London, and in practical operation the two things will be 
found to be inseparable. There is the further question of 
an extension of the boundaries of the county so as to bring 
in the districts so rapidly increasing in population, which 
are but the overflow of its poverty and wealth. But for 
the time being this question is possibly not one of imme- 
diate practical politics, although the plight of such districts 
as West Ham cannot long continue to be disregarded, and 
equity to the present ratepayers in the county of course 
demands that when the extension does take place it shall 
embrace the wealth as well as the poverty. 

In defending the integrity and independence of the City 
Corporation and the Borough Councils the Moderate party, 
as at present organised and constituted, may be expected to 
die in the last ditch, How much the continuance of the 
status quo in this respect means to the vested interests on 
which Moderatism lives and has its being may be illustrated 
by the struggle for the electrical monopoly. The Borough 
Councils at this moment are busy in spending: “the ratepayers’ 
money in supporting the company promoter by opposing 
the County Council. Last year they spent £26,126 in 
Parliamentary proceedings, a large part of this sum. being 
spent in opposing the interests of London as a whole. At 
the present time it is impossible that London shall speak 
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private interests profit by the fact again and again. They 
have come to regard the Borough Councils, with the City 
Corporation at the head, as their unfailing allies, for whose 
undiminished power and glory they may be expected to do 
their utmost. Their cause will be fought, of course, in the 
name of local patriotism. Fine words! But they have no 
relation to facts. A civic pride in London is slowly growing 
up, but the ordinary citizen takes no exclusive interest in the 
particular district where for the time he happens to be 
dwelling. To him, when the question is put, “local 
patriotism” must appear an unnecessary and expensive 
luxury at the cost of 4s. 2d. in the £ (as in Poplar), of 
1s. tod. (as in Bermondsey), of 1s. 6d. (as in Stepney), and 
so on. This impression will be strengthened when it is 
brought home to him that these differences between local 
rates and the average rate do not represent the entire gain 
from unification and equalisation; there would be large 
savings on administrative expenses (particularly in districts 
where lavish resources have led to lavish expenditure) that 
can be used in levelling up the municipal services in other 
districts where hitherto poverty has caused them to be 
unduly stinted. 

On the whole, I am strongly of opinion that if this 
question of unity in administration and equality in rating 
could have been put in the forefront of the present fight 
there would have been less reason to fear the result on 
March 2. As it is, if the forces of reaction should un- 
happily prevail, the Moderate triumph will give a most 
valuable innings to London’s financial exploiters, but, on 
the other hand, the Progressive Party will still occupy 
firm ground on which to work for the restoration of its 
power. 

FREDERICK DoLMAN 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY 


OF 


THE CITY TEMPLE 


HE Pastor of the City Temple, the successor of Dr. 

Parker, has caused a flutter among his pews and 
galleries by enunciating what is called a New Theology. 
The catchword has been re-echoed by a voluble organ of 
the Press, which has thus diverted a flight of letters into its 
columns, and provoked a copious shower of pulpit oratory. 
These results have been profitable, no doubt, to the news- 
paper in question, as well as to sundry places of worship. 
Editors have been provided with gratuitous copy, and 
preachers with eloquence on easy terms. The readers and 
the hearers have not, however, been taken much farther on 
their way towards truth. This is due, perhaps, not so 
much to Mr. Campbell as to themselves. The correspond- 
ence, which Mr. Campbell’s meditations have stirred up, 
is a very curious index to the public mind. It proves, not 
only that the public knows little of theology, as a repre- 
sentative of human thought in the past, but that it knows 
very little of the universe in which we live, and even less of 
the problems which are agitating thinkers and seekers at 
the present time. On one hand, Mr. Campbell is reproved 
for introducing anything new into theology. On the 
other hand, he is condemned because what he says is neither 
new nor theological. The latter word is used by these 
objectors with a shade of malice which is not disguised, and 
with a reservation which is not quite ingenuous. Mr. 
Campbell’s doctrines are branded as merely a revival of 
certain old heresies ; and it is implied that they are, in 
consequence, and of necessity, outside the range of genuine 
theology. 

This attitude of mind is traditional. Even Bisho 
Stubbs, in our own day, great historian as he was, closed his 
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ears, and therefore his intelligence, to certain questions. He 
said he would never allow any discussion in matters which 
the universal church had decided. Dr. Johnson, in the 
century before, said the same thing, in other words ; and it 
had been said by theologians, by councils, by fathers, during 
many centuries, vehemently, with more heat than light. 
This point of view is orthodox, is conservative, is imposing 
in many senses, is useful in controversy; but it will not bear 
examination. It is not easy, for instance, to agree about 
the “universal church.” A Papist would not include Dr. 
Stubbs in it, would not even allow that he was a bishop. 
Dr. Stubbs would, probably, not include a Wesleyan or a 
Presbyterian. And so the exclusion spreads, until theo- 
logical zealots come to the point which scientific historians 
have reached ; namely, that, in any strict meaning of the 
term, there neither is now, nor ever has been, any 
“universal church.” 

Starting from this result, it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence, that various old opinions are not ruled out of court 
merely because they have been labelled as heretical. What 
we ask ourselves, in these days, is not whether such opinions 
were displeasing to the majority at a certain time, or in 
a certain place. We ask, more honestly and_ profitably, 
whether such opinions are in themselves tenable or un- 
tenable, reasonable or ridiculous. It is often difficult to 
arrive at a satisfactory answer; because the church has 
invariably blackened its opponents, misrepresented or 
garbled their words, and as far as possible destroyed con- 
temporary and genuine evidence. For these methods of 
controversy, it will have in the end, and deservedly, to suffer. 
We know, in our own day, how the French Constitution 
Civile du Clergé and all its adherents have been maligned, 
although the truth about it and them could not be annihi- 
lated, and is still accessible ; but we may infer, from this 
instance, how little we really know about Abelard, or 
Pelagius, or Arius, or Celsus, or Marcion. If we only 
knew Calvin, and Erasmus, and Wyclif through the 
anathemas of councils and the scurrilities of theologians, we 
should not be in a position to judge them equitably. 

The three chief accusations against Mr. Campbell’s 
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theories are, that they are Pelagian, that they are pantheistic, 
that they annul traditional notions of the atonement. To 
condemn his theories for that reason is, implicitly, to assert 
the soundness of the opinions which are opposed to them. 
In other words, it is to assert the infallibility of Augus- 
tinianism or Calvinism in the sphere of grace, and of a 
pseudo-Paulinism in the matter of redemption. As to 
pantheism, we may leave that on one side. It is more 
easily abused than explained. In Roman Catholic treatises, 
I have met the elegant phrase putridus pantheismus, which 
explains little beyond the fear and temper of those who use 
it, and leaves pantheism itself severely alone. 

Now, as between Mr. Campbell and his opponents, the 
present writer takes no side. His aim is neither to approve 
nor to condemn. He wishes to examine, and the subject of 
his examination is not, primarily, the New Theology of Mr. 
Campbell, but certain opinions, which are current in these 
days of ours, which certainly affect the theologies of the 
past, and to which the theology of the present must be 
adjusted if it is to influence human lives and minds. 

The great religions of the past have all committed 
themselves to definite theories of the universe. They are 
not only theologies but cosmogonies. They profess to 
explain the origin of the world, as well as the nature of the 
Gods, and to establish the relation between the Gods and their 
physical manifestations. Judaism, in this respect, has not 
differed from other historical religions ; and Christianity 
has, of necessity, accepted in these matters, the foundation 
and explanations of Judaism. That foundation is in the 
opening chapters of Genesis, which Christianity has adopted 
and enlarged. I put aside the question, that there are two 
accounts in the beginning of Genesis, which differ as to the 
time and order of creation. Their variations are irrecon- 
cilable. If one account be literally true, the other must be 
untrue. The world may, or may not, have been made in 
six days ; but it cannot have been made in six days and in 
one day, as theologians professed to hold for many centuries. 

Let us, however, take the account which is based on the 
six days, and add to it those congruent notions which the 
middle ages inherited and accepted. We have an universe 
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which may be thus described. "There are many accounts of 
it; but I will paraphrase that one which is given by Anatole 
France in Le ‘fardin d Epicure. Men of old believed firmly 
that the earth was the centre of the universe, and that all 
the stars revolved about it. They felt under their feet the 
damned writhing in the fires of hell. Perhaps they had 
seen with their eyes and smelled with their noses the 
sulphurous, infernal smoke bursting through some fissure in 
the rocks. Raising their eyes they gazed on the twelve 
spheres; first, that of the elements, which enclosed the air 
and the fire; then the spheres of the Moon, of Mercury, of 
Venus, which latter was traversed by Dante on Good Friday, 
in 1300. After that, they saw the spheres of the Sun, of 
Mars, of Jupiter, of Saturn; and, beyond, the firmament, 
in which the stars were hung out as lamps. Thought, out- 
ranging sense, discovered farther, by spiritual vision, the 
ninth heaven, where saints lived in ecstasy, the primum 
mobile, or crystalline firmament, and at length the Empyrean, 
the dwelling of the blessed, whither, after death, the angels, 
clothed in white, would carry them like little children, their 
souls washed in baptism and scented by the sacramental oils. 
In those ages, God had no children except men ; and all 
his creation was ordered in a manner both childish and 
poetical, like a huge cathedral. Thus conceived, the 
universe was so simple that its whole frame and motion could 
be represented in a great painted clock-work. 

Such is a fair account of the world as known to the 
ancients, as presented to them by their religious teachers, as 
guaranteed by their religions and described in their sacred 
books. Let us postulate at once that our duty, as we 
conceive it, is to explain those books, and not to explain 
them away. When the writers or editors of Genesis talk 
about six days, each with an evening and a morning, it is 
only fair to assume that they meant a literal day which they 
knew, and not a geological period of which they had no 
conception. And I cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone, that 
the Holy Ghost deliberately abused human language, to 
conceal facts from primeval man. What I wish, rather, to 
dwell on is this, that theology and cosmogony have always 
hung together. If man has made God in his own image, 
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which is indisputable, he has also reflected God in his 
notions of the universe. The notions which we have just 
examined led directly, inevitably, to the traditional theologies ; 
not only to the Jewish and Christian theologies, but to the 
theologies of all the great historical religions. If we look 
at them without prejudice and pre-possession, they not only 
have a strong family resemblance, but their details approach 
very near to one another. The resemblances were not 
unknown to the earlier centuries, but they were ascribed to 
diabolic agencies. In our own day, the resemblances are 
found to be more numerous and close, but we explain them 
by the natural history of religion, by that science of 
comparative theology which has done so much for us. 
“Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,” sang the most 
religious of all the poets. If he were right, this age of ours 
should indeed be happy; for we explain to ourselves how all 
the theologies have come into being, and how much alike 
they are. We find in them, collectively or severally, a 
Trinity, one or more Incarnations, a Redeemer, sacrificed 
and re-appearing, a church, an eucharist, and so on, mutatis 
mutandis, through the whole range of notions and institutions 
which were thought once to be exclusively Christian. 

Now these old theological notions, whether Christian 
or non-Christian, were connected indissolubly with those 
old theories of cosmogony which we have examined. No 
theology can be larger than the universe of those who hold 
it. And what we are trying to elucidate is that the 
traditional theology has been thus limited and narrowed by 
the traditional cosmogony. Men of science have demon- 
strated, long ago, that the traditional cosmogony is untenable ; 
but theology has not kept pace with the development of the 
other sciences. It is still bound in medieval fetters, and 
narrowed to medieval conceptions. For we must not 
ignore the media through which our theology has come to 
us. It has come, first, through those ages of decadence 
when Greek philosophy was dying and Greek speech was 
debased. It passed next, through those more terrible 
centuries of darkness, when civilisation itself had vanished, 
and Greek thought was buried. ‘To those dark ages suc- 
ceeded the two centuries of protestant dogmatism and 
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puritanical narrowness. It is through these media that our 
theology has come, and the results are deplorable. 

As we look back, we cannot help seeing the errors 
and blunders of the church, which has impeded human 
progress, and added to the natural disadvantages of human 
ignorance. If we have to unlearn our Bibles, it is 
chiefly because the church has committed itself to an 
impossible explanation of them. If there has been a 
warfare between faith and science, it is because the church 
has professed to be a scientific expert and expositor. In 
the regions of science, we can all perceive how grievously 
the church has erred. We know it was wrong in its 
views of astronomy, in denying the antipodes, in its notions 
of geology, in its resistance to evolution. That it calmly 
accepts these conclusions now does not remove its error, or 
make amends to those whom it persecuted for maintaining 
truth. As it was so grievously mistaken about the matters 
of this world, our confidence is naturally shaken when it 
claims infallibility in other spheres. It has not only failed 
in the regions of science proper, but it has failed to be a 
correct interpreter of its own books. It certainly led 
mankind astray with regard to them, and none of its errors 
is so damaging as this. 

We may now deal more directly with Mr. Campbell’s 
position. It seems to me, broadly speaking, this: He has 
perceived that the bases of the traditional theology are not 
impregnable ; that its theories are, in fact, too narrow for 
our present conceptions of the universe ; that its ethics are 
below the average standard, and leave much to be desired. 
If we recognise the media through which our theology has 
come, we can explain its defects. If we go back, through 
puritanism, beyond protestantism, behind the middle ages, 
we can rectify many of those defects. The atmosphere of 
the Gospels is purer and fresher than the atmosphere of the 
Epistles. The words of the Master are better than the 
message of Paul; and it is to those words that the world is 
more and more inclined to go back. 

With regard to Christ, we desire to know above all 
things what he said, and what he thought. We ponder 
the recorded words, and try to re-construct the original, 
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the personal, message. We examine the age in which 
he lived, and try to re-construct his mind. All this 
seems to us far more important than the canons of 
Nicza and the clauses of the Athanasian creed. By follow- 
ing these clues, we have found a Christ who is very real and 
living: a Christ who, in Renan’s phrase, has the divine 
tronie, whose piercing and flaming word illuminates every- 
thing it touches. If we go straight back to his recorded 
history, we find the opponent of sacerdotalism, of formalism, 
of ceremonial and organised religion, of social conventions. 
We find the Master who spoke always to the individual, and 
who accomplished his work by teaching and perfecting the 
individual. For witnessing to these truths, in this manner, 
he was martyred ; but, if we keep to the synoptic Gospels, 
we do not find in that martyr the conventional Saviour of 
Augustine, of Calvin, of later protestant theology. Neither 
do we find the metaphysical Christ of the early councils, 
nor the hierarchical Christ of the medieval church. These 
notions are not only absent from the primary docu- 
ments, but cannot easily be reconciled with them. The 
Christ of the Gospels is the freshest and most original of 
teachers. He is wholly unlike the metaphysical abstraction 
of the councils, and the theological convention of many 
treatises on grace. As we read the Gospels we can under- 
stand how Christ is the redeemer of human nature, and the 
revealer of the Father ; but we do not find in the synoptic 
Gospels the conventional soteriology of later theologians. 
That soteriology, we must confess, does not seem to us either 
original, or exclusively Christian. In some of its aspects, 
and in many of its traditional expressions, it is connected 
with the worship of Osiris, of Adonis, of Mithra. These 
worships may bear witness to the desires and needs of human 
nature, but they do not of themselves guarantee the histori- 
cal truth of the personages worshipped. Such, perhaps, 
are some of the thoughts which have led Mr. Campbell 
into speech. Instead of condemning his thought and his 
words, it is surely more profitable to try to understand his 
reasons and his point of view ; for some such point of view 
will have to be, I don’t say accepted, but pondered very 
seriously by that abstraction which some people mis-call the 
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church, and others describe more truly as the Christian 
conscience, or consciousness. 

Another point we might urge for the consideration of 
those who object to all changes in religion, merely because 
they are changes. Was there ever any change so funda- 
mental and revolutionary as the change from the traditional 
Pharisaism and legalism of the Jews in the first century to 
the buoyant freshness and freedom of the first Christians ? 
Our own conventional religionists usually mis-read both 
phases. The change can only be realised if we understand, 
so far as possible, both what Pharisaism was and what the 
Christianity of Christ really was. Even in the depths of 
the middle ages, Joachim of Flora realised, better than any 
theologian of the sixteenth century, the function and the 
coming reign of the Holy Spirit. Judaism, he said, was 
the reign of the Father. ‘The church was the reign of the 
Son. The coming age of the Everlasting Gospel, was to 
be the reign of the Holy Spirit. In saying this, he was 
faithful to the promises of Christ. He believed that the 
Master would bring out of his treasury things new as well 
as old. He affirmed that indwelling and guidance of the 
Spirit which is part of our Christian heritage. Inso doing. 
was not this medieval prophet more faithful to the words 
of Christ than those so-called Reformers who merely sub- 
stituted one stereotyped teaching for another ; an infallible 
book for an infallible church: forgetting that the letter 
killeth ; that no formula, no organisation, is of divine 
authority ; and that Christ gave only living principles to a 
world of living and progressive men, which they were to 
apply, under guidance of the Spirit, to their varying and 
progressive needs? This aspect of Christianity has, perhaps, 
been too much overlooked in the past. It must be our 
duty, as well as our. privilege, to realise and further it. 
And so we do not condemn the New Theology of the City 
Temple. It is inevitable that change should come into 
this changing world. Many changes have come and gone, 
and men are the better for them. So it has been; so, 
assuredly, it will be. 

The world is strewn with the wreckage of dead religions. 
Yet they have, many of them, had longer and larger histories 
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than Christianity. None of them was saved by its 
theology, by its ecclesiastical organisation. Some of them 
contained seeds of truth; and that truth has lived on, 
is living still, has been absorbed into the larger growth 
of mankind, So it must be, also, with our own religion, 
if it is to live. Its conception of God must be enlarged, 
and adjusted to our present conception of the universe. 
Its ethics should be higher, and not as they have been, 
lower, than the standard of our best thinkers. Its theo- 
logians must recognise those inevitable laws which are, 
beyond any dispute, a revelation of the divine, since they 
make for righteousness, and we ignore them at our peril. 
Its multitude of believers must grasp the truth that religion 
is a development; that God speaks not only at sundry 
times, but in divers manners ; that our sacred books are the 
historical witness to this development. This is not revolu- 
tionary, but evolutionary ; and evolution is one of those 
divine laws to which I have referred. A religion which 
cannot face that test, or stand the application of that law, 
is doomed. Above all, we must give a truthful answer to 
the old question, “ What think ye of Christ?” And it is 
our answer that is required ; not the answer of the six- 
teenth century, or of the thirteenth, or of the third. If 
we can answer this question truly, we may leave questions 
of the church and of theology to take care of themselves. 
They will follow logically, and in due course. More and 
more, as the churches are manifestly failing, even in numbers, 
is the question of Christ growing in importance and interest. 
As a clue towards answering it, we may find guidance in an 
unlikely and unexpected place. The Athanasian Creed 
speaks, in one of its clauses, about the nature of Christ 
being one: “not by conversion of the Godhead into 
flesh, but by taking of the manhood into God.” Now the 
theology of the past was too much inclined to think the 
Godhead was converted into flesh, The New Theology 
desires, rather, that our common manhood should be taken 
into God. This, as I think, may be a clue also to Mr. 
Campbell’s thought, and to the whole tendency of religious 
aspiration in these earnest and stimulating days of ours. 


ARTHUR GALTON 
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Two tramps: a Woman and her blind Son, a simply. 


VA OTHER. No further, child, to-night ; your mother’s 
tired, 

And your blind feet have stumbled more than once. 
Here’s firing, a rare lot of withered gorse. 

Son. Good: I think fire never puts such cheer 
Into his flames as when he’s gorse to burn. 

Mother. My soul, this is a sad way we are going ; 
I should be underground by rights, I think ; 
The woman’s dead in me these many years, 
And it’s a cold thing to carry in your heart. 
I’ld as lieve my flesh were trapt under this stone 
As start again to-morrow the old gate; 
But it would need to be a heavier one 
To keep me still and smothered down, if death 
Got me before I’d found my man. Ah well, 
One more day nearer.—If my hate would learn 
Patience !_ O, be satisfied, my disease, 
You shall have better food than this old heart; 
And drink not all my life, you lime-hot hate ; 
There’s a trough prepared somewhere against your thirst, 
Brimming, and then lap your fill. —Here, my son, 
Let me make sure again of your arms’ strength : 
Ay, these are proper cords ; and there'll be need 
To take him firmly when we find him, child. 
Active he is and tall and beautiful 
And a wild anger in him.—See here, boy, 
My throat’s his throat ; take it as you will his, 
No, tighter, tighter, where’s your strength ? Ah—— 


1 Acting rights reserved by the Author. 
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Son. O mother, did I hurt you? 

Mother. Simple lad, 
You weren’t half cruel enough ; you barely brought 
The red flames into my eyes this time at all. 

O but it’s good, the grip you have, and good 

To feel it on me, try the pains of those 

Who strangle ; they will be Azs some day. 

Son. Mother, don’t let us have more of this game. 
There’s something gets into my fingers, dear, 
When I begin to press and feel you breathe 
Difficultly : why will you make me hurt you ? 

Mother. Practice for you, and practice for my hate 
To trust your grip. You know not what a peril 
Your hands must deal with ; doubts keep stinging me 
Whether you have the sinews to make quiet 
That danger of a man.—And he escapes us ! 

We go too halt. Yet there’s scant doubt he knows 
We're after him ; sure he is afraid 

And sleeps not well of nights, Married too 
Belike these twenty years,—curse her, the witch. 
Son, am I mad? I wonder if I’m mad. 

Son. They say so, mother. Now I’ve lit the fire, 
What are we going to eat? 

Mother. Yes, we must eat, 
You to keep strength and I to keep my wits. 
Something might hap to-morrow. [I'll go beg 
At doors, and if I fail (it’s darkening) steal. 

Son. Ho, fire’s in a friendly mood to-night. 
That gypsy woman said there was a league, 

Didn’t she, mother, between me and fire? 

Hark at him purring when I stroke his ribs ; 
Does he not play to bite my hand? She said 
His flames, if I sat and waved my hands for him, 
Would follow and lick after them, and if 

I raised them as to hit him, they would flinch. 
Is it true, mother ?—but I’m sure it’s true. 
Mother, have we blind souls ? 

Mother. What is it to you 
If you have soul or no? All you are for 
Is, when the time comes, and I tell you grip him, 
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To get the life in his throat under your hands, 
And use your thumbs. 

Son. But is not soul a kind 
Of hungriness? Because if so, I have some. 

Mother. What good’s that to you? O the child you are. 
I had a soul once ; it was a poor thing 
To this fierce master that now drives my flesh. 
Who’s fed you all these years ? 

Son. You, mother. 

Mother. Then 
Love me for it, and burn up all your thought 
To zeal like mine for this one deed of ours. 
I fear you'll fail me. 

Son. Mother, that’s not kind. 
I know that some one must be killed by me, 
And all my lifetime we’ve been looking for him. 
When the time comes, here are my hands. It seems 
A simple thing ; and in my head there’s room 
For much beside. 

Mother. Who knows how lucky it is 
That in your body grown to such a manhood 
Your mind is still a child ?—my poor blind child ! 

Son. Are you rested, mother? But it does not sound 
Quite dark yet, so it’s no good, I suppose, 

You going to the farmyards. Are you sure, 
Mother, you'll know him? 

Mother. I will know him, son, 
Never you fret. There’s not his like in the world. 
You mustn’t let him speak though, for I fear 
The sleeping habit of my tears. 

Son. Let me alone for that. Give me his throat, 
And slim the words must be to sliver past 
The collar I'll have round it. 

Mother (to herself). Ah no, God, not like this. It must 

have been 
Wicked to you, that long-dead love of mine, 
That it bore so unkindly. Will you not now 
Relent at last, and give my boy to hate? 
It will be vile, if your delivering up 
His father to these hands, so rare a man, 
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Be not thus changed from impiousness, nor made 
Holy with a fierce righteousness of hate, 
Him to divide from usage of his breath. 
I know you have warned death from him, that his son, 
The minting of his passion on the world, 
A love he has forgotten, may be found 
The mischief of his life, his own wild youth 
Standing up formed against him, given hands 
To pluck him out of going on in the light, 
A wrong he did grown big to do him wrong. 
Will you come so near justice, and yet miss ?— 
Can you not hate him, child? It must be you 
Who do it, not merely I through you.— 
Vain, this: there is no end to your father’s guilt. 
He it was maimed your sense and reason, to spoil 
The rightness of this work. How is it right 
That you should kill him when you hate him not? 
Yet as it falls, so must it; for I think 
My purpose will not now leave go my life ; 
I have it for a nature, and my law. 
When you were born, it took me, and your growth 
Delighted it, not me. There never was 
Joy in a mother’s heart at your great strength; | 
Those were no mother’s thanks I gave to Heaven 
That you were thewed so well, but a great praise 
Because I knew God signed my vengeance with you. 
Yet there is mother in me.—Ah, child, child, 
How near my bitter suckling of you seems. 
Often I lookt that you would cry to draw 
The throbbing fire shut in my breasts ; and yet 
Always you took it as it had been milk. 
But none the less I knew, sorrow and guilt 
Were all I had to feed my innocent with. 
The cruelest thing was, how you smiled at me 
And never wept that I should give you drink 
Unnatural lawless nourishment, despair. 
Was it not harsh as brine to taste ?—but you 
Delighted in it and thrived, my poor blind babe. 
You do not hear. What are you rapt upon? 

Son. What, mother? O that little girl we met 
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At midday I was thinking of. You know 
She let me put my hands upcn her head: 
What a wonderful loveliness that is of hair,— 
Soft, smooth, delicious as the smell of gorse 
In sunlight, and for slipping through your fingers 
Better than water. Hair—yes, it would be 
A nature, I suppose, between sunshine 
And water, and yet neither—There must be 
Words equal to the loveliness of hair ; 
If I could find them! Golden, do they say ? 
I wish the words for beauty had been made 
By men who knew with hands, and not with eyes. 
Why isn’t your hair like that little girl’s, 
Mother? You mind when first my feeling knew 
The moon was shining on me? Well, I took | 
That hair into my heart as wonderingly. 
But it feels strange there: it’s as if it missed 
A welcome that it should have found therein. 
That’s why I askt, have we blind folks a soul ? 
Mother. O Lord, Lord, this is not surely he who must 
Thy vengeance do and mine? 
Son. The ugly beast, 
What are her hands to mine? What right had she 
To take the little one’s hair out of my hands? 
Beggar, says she, be off ; how dare you lay 
Your dirty mawlers on my darling’s head >— 
If hair was made for any hands, for mine. 
The beast, I hate her. 
Mother. Ay, can you hate her 
Who took away your play, poor simpleton ? 
The work we have to do, that would be rare 
For demons, will not move you half so much. 
That frightens me. And it was your father did it! 
Son. Mother, how close these trees are overhead; 
Yet by their speech they are grown. Are they askew? 
Mother. Ay, poor old trees, right thrawn they are. They 
know 
The north-west winds demand a posture of them 
And fear the weight of wild feet on their necks 
Spraining them, if they stood upright again. 
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They are grown used to stooping now, as I, 
Pulled mainly awry by long-served fierce desire, 
Have all my nature strained from rightness, fixt 
Crooked and nailed there, bending under my lust. 
I am old wood : there is no spring in me. 
When this our murder no more burthenously 
Rides on my shoulders, but, as I’ve bred it to, 
Springs from its tired seat at him I loved 
And fleshes there its greed, what will be then? 
There is no blessed straightening for me. 
What is there for me? 
You life of mine, surely you will not stay 
In this stale house, when your dear hate is gone 
To sleep beside his doing, filled and content ? 
You'll lack the comfort of his company ; 
And the dim corners of the house will stir, 
Rustling with unseen hauntings, that well know 
You are in dark, now that his eyes are gone. 
The best thing you can do then is, unlatch, 
Go out of doors and wander, till you find 
In some large quiet place the sleep you want. 
Son, mind the fire. Ill go get some food. [She eaves him. 

Son. She’s talkative to-night. I wonder what 
This thing is that is in her? Some day, sure, 
She’ll have a harm from it, it shakes her so. 
I wish we’ld come across that bad man soon 
And get it over ; she worsens every month. 
Will she turn bitter against me, do you think, 
If we’re much longer meeting him? She'll craze, 
I fear ; and O it’s cold within me, 
Thinking the time may come she will not love me. 
Why, it seems only a few days gone by 
Since she would mother me, without cause be kind ; 
No wearying of my talk then! But I think 
All that was years ago. And what a way 
Of walking now she’s taken to,—no songs, 
No lagging, scarce a word ; just padding on 
As if we were escaping, or afraid. 
All these are like the leaves, that change their voice 
When a storm’s near an hour before it comes. 
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And if she turned against me ? O but I need, 

Mother, your love. We can’t be looking, looking, 

All day and every day and still not find him ; 

And when we do, I'll make my part all right. 

Why, I’m forgetting fire. What, are you mum? 

Here ; you can talk of gorse-rubbish, I know.— 

I like ‘this hour best of all the day : 

The evening cool upon my skin, the dark 

And stillness, like a wing’s shelter bending down. 

I’ve often thought, if I were tall enough 

And reacht my hand up, I should touch the soft 

Spread feathers of the resting flight of him 

Who covers us with night, so near he seems 

Stooping and holding shadow over us, 

Roofing the air with wings. It’s plain to feel 

Some large thing’s near, and being good to us. 

But you it is, fire, who mainly make 

This time my best. I love to be alone 

Except for you, and have a talk with you. 

What are you? There, I’m always asking that, 

And never get but laughing flames for answer. 

But I believe I’ve found you out at last. 

You, fire, are the joy of things ; there’s naught 

Would stay in its own self, if it could find 

How to be fire and joy. For you're the escape 

From strictness and from nature laid on stuff 

That once was freedom, still remembering it 

Under its show of tameness ; and there is 

Nothing that is not waiting for a chance 

Out of duty to slip, and give way madly 

To the old desire it has in it of joy, 

Standing up in a flame and telling aloud 

That it is fire and no more a shape. 

The wonder is, when here some leaves and furze 

Have found the way to burn, the whole wide land 

Leaps not up in a wild glee of fire, 

For all the earth’s a-tiptoe to join in. 

Often I have to run and skip in a wind ; 

And then I seem to fill the space of the world, 

So large in gladness. It’s the same thing as lets 
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‘Poor straw exult into a shouting blaze. 
Hullo, here’s a man. 


AA Tramp comes in, with a fiddle. 


Tramp. Kind sirs, here’s virtue for you. Ha, that’s gorse 
You’re burning, ay, and ash. Sirs, I have here 
The ware that is of most worth in the world, 
A chance to be good ; the wind was peddling it 
And would not take less than my pride for it, 
But tis to you free gift ;—No, I'll not take 
A penny for it: Yours, sir, yours, and welcome. 
So let there be some cheer and fire to-night 
For an old crazy blind bad vagabond. 
Here’s pity come for you to entertain. 
Ah, thank you for those kind words, good brother fire ; 
Your fellow seems a cautious man,—yet I’m 
A rung in the ladder up to Heaven.—Look here, 
Tongues lie, ’tis true. But see my witnesses 
That never yet spake leasing. Stand you forth, 
Sirs my trousers, and testify, true souls, 
You are the breeks of Need, the very wear 
Of Pity and Ruth,—no, that’s wrong, Ruth’s a lady. 
Honour my trousers, mister. Why, old fire 
Knew them at once, and gave them, honouring, warmth. 
If any one might be proud it’s fire ; for he 
Has heard God speaking, and is sib to Hell. 
A good-hearted fellow, fire, but blind ; and some 
Think blindness a poor lot, as it were, affliction ; 
It has crost my mind too. Well now, kind sirs, 
Do you believe my trousers? That my name 
Is pity ? (for no poor, no pity, you know.) 
Why, this is strange: I took you to be men, 
But by your speaking I perceive you all 
Are whales and cameleopards. Pray forgive me, 
Excellent necks, I reverence your neckships. 
Son. Who are you? 
Tramp. Save us, one has got man’s speech. 
You had done better, Spots, to have left alone 
This English ; ’twill not help your browsings. But 
Who am I ?—Saint Francis bad me to his wedding, 
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Being the bride’s godfather. There, the Wind 

His brother and the Rain his sister took 

Such a strong liking to me, I'll be hanged 

If they will leave me. O a virtuous pair 

No doubt ; but she keeps crying down my neck 

And he’s forever singing psalms, that now 

They almost bore me, and—don’t tell them, pray,— 

I wish they were not quite such faithful friends. 

But, who am I? Crazy I am and blind, 

Who once had wits and seeing. But now words, 

Words are all my comfort, words and brandy. 

Thank God for words, the best things he has made. 
Son. Blind am I, but better off than you : 

I never saw. 
Tramp. What, blind ? 

Your hand ; ay, sure, that’s a blind man’s hand. 
Son. First, old man, answer me. 








| He pins him by the arms. 
Tramp. Well, well, 

There’s no call for gripping me like that. 
Son. What colour are your eyes ? 


Tramp. Blind, blind, 
Blind as the weather. 
Son. Was it you loved a girl—— 


Tramp. No, no, it’s false. You've given ear to slander. 
Son. Tam glad. Not yet, not yet. Ah, I forgot, 
He’s a tall seeing thewed man, not like this. 
Tramp. And Tm glad you've unclaw’d me. What a 
clutch ! 
Now, will I give you a tune? 
Son. No. 
Tramp. Thank the Lord; 
I needn’t scratch my cursed fiddle to-night 
For supper. I suppose you’ve got some supper ? 
Lie there, my art, 
And a gouty devil quash you with his hoof, 
Although it’s heart-strings I have stretched upon you 
To squeak out bawdry, which will get me brandy, 
And brandy makes the old words move again 
Like a bronze-harnesst soldiery that goes 
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Sounding and sunlit, treading marble roads. 

Son. Can you skill words ? 

Tramp. Not I, but by the Lord 
Words can skill me. They’re a better drunkenness, 
And put your sorrowing toes and unhappy heels 
And reproachful hams farther outside the doors 
Of sense, shut deaf to their clamouring of pains, 
Than any quart of brandy. 

Son. What are words? 

Tramp. God’s love! Here’s a man after my own heart ; 
We must be brothers, lad. What, you’re not one 
Who thinks the soul a kind of chemistry, 

And words a slag it hides its working in ? 
What are words? Come, I’ve the speech to-night ; we'll 
talk. 
In with you to my porch, and I will teach you 
Serious things. Sit in my mystery, 
And be wise. So first, learn we the world ; 
Then, climbing to more excellent knowledge, learn 
How words are things out-marvelling the world.— 
The world’s a flame of the unquenching fire, 
An upward- rapturing unhindered flame, 
Singing a golden praise that it can be, 
One of the joys of God the eternal fire. 
But than this soaring nature, this green flame, 
Largely exulting, not knowing how to cringe, 
God’s joy, there are things even sacreder, 
Words : they are messengers from out God’s heart, 
Intimate with him; through his deed they go, 
This passion of him called the world, approving 
All of fierce gladness in it, bidding leap 
To a yet higher rapture ere it sink. 
They have our souls for their glib travelling, 
Our souls, part of the grain of the burning world. 
And full of the very ardour out of God 
Come words, lit with white fires, having past through 
The fearful hearth in Heaven where, unmixt, 
Unfed, the First Beauty terribly burns. 
A great flame is the world, splendid and brave; 
But words come carrying such a vehemence 
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Of Godhead, glowing so hot out of the holy kiln, 
The place of fire whence the blaze of existence rose, 
That dulled in brightness looks the world against them, 
Even the radiant thought of man. There be 
Who hold words made of thought. But as stars slide 
Through air, so words, bright aliens, slide through thought, 
Leaving a kindled way. 

Son. Ah, this is dark. 
I am not kind for them to travel through, 
These glories, words. Is there smoke to the world, 
As other flames have smoke? I’m that, belike. 
But O the emptiness sometimes within me, 
And I paining and striving after words 
To ease my sorrowful dumb heart.—But you, 
They'll come and go through you? Are they so fine? 

Tramp. Talk they of angels? Never was there saint 
Heard mercy so soft spoken, felt such wise 
Pitying forgiveness in his closed communion, 
As I’ve had fear and loathing in my heart 
Soothed into calm by mild blue-wearing words. 
Terrors? destructions? But for crimson wings, 
Garmented wrath, steel hammered and held for war, 
And faces set against ruth—no rioting town 
Prophet beheld shadowed by scathe of sword 
Or rained upon by coals, elate thereat, 
Had such a siege of seraphs awning it 
As I’ve had campt around me, without cause, 
Beauty and terror liveried in words. 
And I have known when that famed holiness, 
That word seeming arrayed in cloth-of-silver, 
Love, has suddenly turned so evil a thing, 
Devils were fools in wickedness to it; 
And holding my soul numb in its cold look 
Has fascinated me to its own evil. 
O boy, I’ve lived: my misery and blindness, 
Ay, and the death that’s private in me now, 
Were things for you to worship, could you but know 
What service ’twas I got them in, a war 
As old as Hell, still fighting. 
Where’s this supper that you talked about? 
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I’m thirsty with this rattling. 
Son. To-day, now, 
We met a little girlk My straying hands 
Found out her head ;—there went a thrill in me, 
I'd opened a new way of being pleased, 
Her hair. How I delighted all my feeling 
With touch of that strange fineness on my skin ! 
But after, memory of that delight 
Wanted to put on words. And I had none 
For it to live in, and it ached in me. 
Have you got words to cure the heart, when longing, 
After there has been pleasure too much felt, 
Is like a twisted stitch about it? 
Tramp. Come, you're the speechless world. Singers you 
have 
Given you to interpret your own souls 
To you, and put in tongueless mouths a song. 
Here’s one. Now, World, thou shalt be satisfied. 
Hot from my heart, made yesterday, is this; 
A friend of mine was hanged, and I got drunk, 
Whence this. Open your ears. Are you ready? 
[ Twanging his fiddle-strings as if in burlesque of Miss Farr. 
Heaven, lay your harps aside, and let Hell speak a bit. 


Ay, we all know you were good, and are good, safe in 


Heaven ; 

We hear you giving thanks therefor, but don’t you think 
time is 

That you thankt us for being bad, and trying out your 
holiness ? 


What’s good without temptation, and who could tempt but 
we, the bad? 

How did you come there, O you good ones, if not by 
resisting evil? 

Look at our pains barred over with gratings, and the 
throngs of your saviours, 

Look, and be ashamed of your bliss: for your good we are 
here. 

We netted your godly paths, and made torments for you; 

We whipt you and rebuked you, for the Lord desired to 
see you 
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Practising faith and meekness, and deserving your reward. 

And it is our doing, that you are free of Heaven. 

Cunningly were we fashion’d, and put to a cunning use, 

Made to delight in pestering you, and blindly pleasuring 

To hound all those who could be good, not wise enough to 
know 

We blest you with our cruelties, maimed so that we could 
not tell 

You had our ignorant backs for stairs, leading you up into 
Heaven. 

Westhought that wickedness was best, not masters of our 
thought ; 

God had robbed us privately of the power and will to be 

ood. 

We had given us wolves’ hearts, and the ruth of shrikes 
was in us, 

Rats infecting cities with plague, and the swine that ate 
child’s flesh. 

And all that you unworthily might spend your pity and love. 

We were the hates forgiven of you, the lecheries you 
withstood, 

We did you the injuries and scorns you blest us for. 

Bound we were in prison, and you came and loved us 
there, 

Although you knew our hidden minds bitterly at work 

To pay you back with harm, when we got out again. 

We lay down with Evil, and fellowed him at meals, 

And when we came for alms to you, told you that we 
loved 

All good things, and you believed us, knowing that we 
lied. 

You could not rest from good, for we were goads pricking 
you on; 

The blossom of your holiness needed our crimes for dung. 

Like winds we howled about you, but all our loudness 
served 

Only to blow your smouldering charity into a golden flame. 

Are not we the nobler, the more honourable we ? 

You had an hour’s pain on earth, with certain Heaven 
at end; 
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We have pains in Hell for ever, to get you into Heaven. 
Harp, ay keep on harping ; we know for why you harp, 
So that we shall not be heard, the sacrificed for good.— 
How’s that, my lad? Hurrah for Hell! 


Son. But why? 
Tramp. You simply, Hell did that. 
Son. It did not take me. 


Tramp. O world, that’s just your way. You sit a stock 
When new songs are thrown at you, mumbling still 
Old idiocy, and living in your past. 

But when I’m dead and rotten, twill be then 
“You was a poet if you like, a jockey!” 

Whereas the truth is I am out of date. 

Poor world, yours is the loss. O I’ve been paid, 
We who blink not for the swung sword of Heaven, 
We with the calling danger in our blood, 

Gladdest of fighters under the sun, must be 

Our own paymasters ;—I’ve fought, and been worsted, 
Matter for pride! For I am one whose ears 
Seldom have not the din of the warring drums 
That troop the brave lusts and the crafty sins. 

The listed under the flags of our revolt 

Look not for wages: they affront defeat 

Who go against the seated force of the world 

That names itself eternal good and justice, 

And gets belief, since it knows how to punish. 

We have no knees for it ; and let them shoot 
From their advantage on the walls of Heaven, 

The service of the Lord, their malice aimed, 

Their slinged war of sickness for our flesh 

And madness for our minds, we'll stand upright 
And be ourselves, not good. Do you know me, boy ? 
Am I hunger and rags to you? Fool, I have been 
One of the mutiny that attempts God 

And to take landing on the side of Heaven, 

For foothold on the slippery peril of wall 
Reaching and tearing at God’s sheer resentment, 
Still to be thrown down by the towering glass 

A litter of upturned faces, gesturing 

Against the calm front of his Sabbath’s wall, 
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The desperate height of shining builded scorn. 

This I have been ; there is not in the land 

A surgeon but, examining me, would 

Tell you I speak the truth. However, here 

And now, I’m chiefly hunger. Who was he 

Who first invented supper? I perceive 

The greatness of that man. 
[ The mother has come back. | 








Son. Is that you, mother ? | 
Mother. We sleep hungry to-night. | 
——Who'’s this? ) 
Tramp (bowing). I greet you, woman of the house ; 
I also greet the supper, though I smell none. 
Mother (low). Michael, Michael ? 
: Tramp. Where’s that ?—Lad, did you hear 
A girl’s voice speaking >—O my wits. 
: Mother. Michael ! 
| I never thought of you as growing old. 
Tramp. The stuff they sell for brandy nowadays ! 
Poisoned I am. Here’s a kind lady asking me 
| 





What will I take for supper, and my hearing 
Is made so foolish, it’s as if some dream 
Spoke,—one of my songs, one of my loves, 
Who knows? Some memory it is. 
Mother. Michael infirm! Michael broken and crip- 
led !— 
O . to meet you thus I’ve tired and prayed. 
The years would not have gone more cruelly 
Over you if they had been flames. Your brow 
Is written on in sorrow. Do you mind 
A lap you laid your head in once, a hand 
That could unmark the trouble from your brow? 
Tramp. There have been many, woman or dream or 
ghost 
Or madness—that, I think. I knew you’ld come. 
Mother. I have you again. I heed not anything 
But that. I cannot tell how it had been 
| Were you still happy and great-spirited. Now, 
So poor, so hurt, so wronged with age,—and I, 
Too long lacking you, have had injury. 
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Time is for both of us we found each other. 
Will you not know me, Michael ? 
Tramp. Yes, your voice 
I know. 
Mother. Unkind! Am I so gone from you? 
Tramp. If this is madness, it’s a gentle one. 
Come you to punish me? Are you my sins 
That speak so ruthful? I repent me not, 
Nor if you shift your softness into gibing, 
And stop my sleep with moans. If there was harm 
Done through me, let the Lord repent, not me. 
I will not lighten Him of any guilt. 
Mother. Poor sick distracted brain,—O how you need 
Me and my love, thank God! All that I have 
To give you, and take nothing,—only thus 
Can I relieve the pent and suddenly-thawed 
Plenty of love, loosed from a stiffened winter 
To pour and well like an inward bleeding wound 
Oppressing over my heart. Give me this ease 
Of caring for you, finding out your comfort ; 
I want no other kindness from you. 
Tramp. Woman, 
Who are you? 
Mother. Michael, you do not know me? 
Tramp. O cannot you see I’m blind? 
Mother. Alas! and yet 
I should be glad: you need me more than ever. 
But—blind! You for whose eyes the earth put on 
Such wonder! You visited! O it is wrong, wrong! 
Son. Is it now, mother? Is this the man? 
Mother. What say you? 
Michael, he is our son. You did not know 
It was ason? He’s well framed? Ah, I forgot.— 
Boy, come and kiss your father. 


Son. Cunning, cunning, 
O my mother’s cunning. 
Tramp. We travel too fast 


For me; it seems, I’ve run into a wife: 
Let me breathe there awhile. Lo, I, the rebel, 
The wanderer, the lawless, settled down 
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A husband, all in five minutes! It’s a great change, lady ; 
Yet if the Flying Dutchman could not ’scape, 
Why,—shculd I?—But for this family,— 
Presenting me at once with a full-grown heir 

Is mighty sudden. And it isn’t decent. 

I’m all for being decent now. 

Is that big man my son, though? What’s his trade ? 
Is he a large eater ?—Be dutiful, 

My son, honour your poor dear worthy father, 

Who so unselfish was he at great pains 

Begat you, and to whom you owe that now 

You hunger in this miserable world. 

Surely this asks a large return in love, 

Such care for your well-being, and you still 

Unborn? I hope you have it for me, son? 

But don’t salute me ; we’ve embraced already ; 

Your loving is too violent for me. 

Mother. Let him but kiss you. Child, will you kiss your 

father ? 

Son. Yes, I will kiss him.—O I like this cunning. 

Mother. You know me now, dear? 

Tramp. If you’re she I think, 
I may as well admit that yon’s my boy. 

Strange, but I never thought of you as still 
Alive. - 

Mother. I'm filled with you, my brain and heart. 
You make me foolish, dear. For deep within me 
Some vague discomfort lies, a dumb warning, 
Which cannot come into my thought for you 
Taking so much room there. Just now, when I 
Was stricken with you, and into its wont, 
Long dry of it and closed, the love ran warm, 
And I was all in pangs of the sudden loosening, 
A sharp fear flasht in me ; something there was 
I must provide against : but what it was 
I cannot tell for sure. It must wait, then ; 
It may come back.—And now, your hand’s in mine ! 
The thing must give place in my thought to that. 
—You are silent, Michael. 

Tramp. AmI? Well, I suppose 
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It’s too much happiness is gagging me, 
What did you say your name was? 
Mother. Alice. Ah! [She sighs. 
Tramp (springing up). No! 
Not she? Not Alice? OI did not think it was you. 
You’ve been a sorrow, Alice.—Why have you come 
To spoil my dear regrets —The others were 
Despairs, not loves. I would meet any of them 
Nor wince ;—but you !—O Lord, am I ashamed ? 
No, [ld liever not have found you. 
Son (aside). More long, 
Surely, than needs. There’s one chance missed already. 
Tramp. 1 have bitterly blamed you, boy ; but I forgive. 
Your coming frightened me away from her 
A many years agone ; but let that be. 
In sign whereof, come here and you may kiss me. 
Pardon the lack of veal; I don’t keep cows. 
Mother. Ah, thank you, Michael. For he is 
Our love, and kissing him will be to take 
That to your heart again. I will lead you to him 
O God, what’s this ? 
Tramp. You choke me: free my throat, 
Blast you ! 
Mother. Let him go, fool, it’s not the man. 
I've changed my mind, too. Hear me, you devil, loose 





him ! 
Tramp. Did you mean this, Alice ? [ The struggle ends. 
Mother. Is he dead, my God, dead ? 


Son. Why, he was weak and frail under my hands ; 
You mistook his danger. I’ve not failed you now? 
And you were always saying that I would. 
Will you not praise me, mother ?— 

(Whimpering) Why don’t you speak ? 
Mother. (She has been sitting bowed over the dead man. 
Slowly she raises her head and looks at her son, dry-eyed.) 
This crime is mine.—O cramp is at my heart.— 
I have the guilt. I need not so have grieved 
About your eyes : it was I who was blind. 
I know not how to bear you close to me, 
The touch of your hands will be a fearful thing 
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For me henceforth.—Give me your hands in mine ; 
The Lord in Heaven knows nothing can be 

To any human soul more horrible 

Than these poor dreadful hands: therefore I kiss them, 
And it may do for prayer. At Judgement Day 

Tell them, my child, you did not make his death. 

I will not share it. It is all mine. 
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THE IRISH QUESTION: AN ESSAY 
IN EXPLANATION 


HE abolition of Landlordism in Ireland has been 
agreed to by all parties and enacted by the Land 
Purchase Act of 1903. Over the greater part of Ireland 
nothing now remains but the adjustment of the agreement 
upon particular estates, a matter of enormous positive but of 
small relative importance. The land is passing rapidly— 
some even say too rapidly—into the hands of the occupiers. 
There remains the National Question. The land having 
been won back for the people, how shall Ireland be restored 
to the Irish? And first, since the phrase is capable of 
being and is indeed continually misinterpreted, let us see 
what “Ireland for the Irish” or “ Home Rule” does not 
mean. 

(i.) It does not mean the exclusion or boycott of people 
of English or Scotch extraction, or the proscription of the 
English language. The many races, who together make up 
the Irish people, have so mingled their blood that an 
inquisition set up to distinguish the old Celtic from other 
elements would find its task impossible. We have still, 
thank God, four and a quarter millions of Irish people in 
Ireland ; but I doubt if one could discover a dozen pure- 
blooded Celts. The object of the Gaelic League is not to 
drive out the English tongue (which indeed would be 
impossible even if it were desirable), but to maintain side 
by side with it the language and traditions of the Gael. 

(ii.) The idea that Home Rule or Irish Rule means the 
destruction of the Protestant minority is equally without 
foundation. Probably no part of the Irish Question is so 
utterly misunderstood in England as that which comprises 
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the relations between politics and religion: and a great 
dread of clericalism undoubtedly colours the views of 
most Englishmen in relation to the Irish Question. The 
influence of the Catholic clergy is immense. So much no 
one denies. In part it results naturally and properly from 
their sacred office, exercised as it is among a deeply religious 
people. In part it has been as it were forced upon them by 
a long train of special circumstances. The ruin of nearly 
all the old Irish Catholic gentry, under the penal laws of the 
eighteenth century, left the clergy in undisputed possession 
of the leadership of the people in matters secular as well as 
divine. The deplorable lack of higher education for young 
Irish laymen has necessarily perpetuated and increased the 
influence of the clerics! It is hardly too much to say 
that in hundreds of rural parishes and even in many of the 
smaller towns the only men capable, by virtue of a certain 
level of education and knowledge of affairs, of taking the 
lead in any public matter, as well political, social, economic 
as religious, are the Catholic Parish Priest and his Curates. 
The power of the clergy therefore is, I say, immense ; and 
to their honour it must be added that this immense power 
is on the whole exercised with wisdom, prudence, and 
unselfishness. Speaking for myself, I know not to what 
other class of the community I would be content to entrust 
one-tenth of their power with any confidence in its being 
half so well exercised. Abuses of course exist. Moreover 
the mass of the people are by no means the slaves and 
puppets which they appear to so many English eyes. 
They are perfectly capable, as Mr. Kettle has pointed 
out in a recent number of this Review, of distin- 
guishing between the priest as priest, and the priest as 
citizen. If any one questions this, I would ask him to 
compare the attitude of the Irish people towards University 
Education with their attitude on the Land Question. 
The condemnation of Trinity College and the Queen’s 
Colleges has undoubtedly laid a heavy burthen upon the 
laity and severely tested their loyalty. Yet, at the bidding 


1 See the evidence of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick before the 
Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland, 1902. Minutes of 
Evidence, esp. pp. 24 and 25—questions 329, 624-7 and 658-64. 
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of the Church they have foregone all the great advantages 
of University Education, because they believe (rightly or 
wrongly) that secular and religious learning are inextricably 
intertwined, and that, consequently, the Bishops in this 
matter speak as acknowledged guardians of religion and as 
the successors of the Apostles. But mark, on the other 
hand, what has happened in respect of the Land Question. 
When the Land League campaign began in the winter 
of ’79—-80 the majority of the Bishops were indifferent or 
hostile! In more than one diocese priests who ventured 
to appear on the League’s platform were visited with 
the ecclesiastical penalties. None the less the movement 
grew and flourished with results known to every one and 
writ large to-day upon the Statute Book. Nothing could 
mark more clearly the distinction between the amount of 
influence which the clergy exercise in spiritual and secular 
affairs. Every one in Ireland knows—and even Orangemen 
will confess it in private—that the cry of “Home Rule, 
Rome Rule” was deliberately manufactured for consumption 
in Great Britain. 

The reverse would be nearer the truth. Strange though 
it may sound in British ears, it is not Home Rule, but 
Castle Rule, which means Rome Rule. It is well known 
that among the means by which the Union itself was carried 
were secret promises made by Pitt to the Irish Catholic 
Bishops with regard to Catholic Emancipation. And from 
that day to this the same thing has gone on. Have people 
forgotten how Disraeli, after raising the Protestants of Great 
Britain against Gladstone on a “* No-Popery ” cry, and wreck- 
ing the University Bill of 1873, forthwith proceeded to 
open confidential negotiations with the Irish Hierarchy, 
which eventuated in the creation of the Royal University and 
the indirect endowment out of public funds of the College 
in Stephen’s Green conducted (Oh shades of Luther and 
Calvin !) by the Jesuits? And when the Liberals returned 
to power, was there not the Errington Mission to the 
Vatican and the curious episode of Mgr. Persico’s Irish 
adventure? Let any one study the lists of persons 

1 See on this point Mr. Wm. O’Brien, M.P.’s Recollections, ch. xii, 
pp- 275-290. 
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nominated by the Crown, or its representative in Ireland, 
to serve as members of administrative Boards, such as those 
of National and Intermediate Education, or upon Royal 
Commissions of various kinds, and he must necessarily 
admit that if clerical intervention in secular affairs be the 
terrible evil it is thought to be on this side of the Channel, 
successive British governments have taken a very curious 
way of checking it. Personally I see nothing to object to 
in the presence of the clerics upon these bodies. On the 
contrary, it is quite clear that Ireland has _ benefited 
enormously by the admirable and unselfish labours which 
such men as the Bishop of Raphoe and Father Denis 
O’Hara (to mention only two instances) bestow upon work 
lying quite outside the clerical sphere ; but what a curious 
commentary upon John Bull’s cherished conviction that 
he, and he alone, stands between Ireland and _ priestly 
domination ! 

As for the notion that Irish Protestants would be liable 
to persecution at the hands of their fellow-countrymen if 
the direct control of England were removed, it seems 
scarcely worthy of serious notice. One or two facts which 
bear upon the question may however be mentioned. 

(2) At the present moment, as at any time during the 
past century, Protestants sit as the freely-elected representa- 
tives of overwhelmingly Catholic constituencies. Long- 
ford returns Mr. Edward Blake, Galway, Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, the County of Cork, Captain Donelan and Mr. 
William Abraham, King’s County, Mr. Haviland Burke, 
Fermanagh, Mr. Jordan, and the list of Protestant members 
of the Irish Party is still incomplete. The two Liberal 
Members for Tyrone, both Protestants, owe their election 
beyond question to the hearty co-operation of Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, and this despite the fact of the 
unsuccessful Unionist candidate in North Tyrone being a 
Roman Catholic. The great Catholic County of Donegal, 
whose rugged mountains sheltered the descendants of the 
mere Irish dispossessed at the Plantation of Ulster, returns 
two Protestants and two Catholics. ‘The same phenomenon 
has occurred at every general Election since the Union. 

(4) It is a remarkable fact that nearly all the adherents 
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of the party of Devolution (including Lord Dunraven) 
belong to the scattered Protestant gentry of the three 
Catholic Provinces. On the other hand, all the outcr 

about Papist plottings and persecution proceeds (it will be 
found) from North-East Ulster, where Protestants being in 
an overwhelming majority must needs have less to fear. 
Yet is it not obvious that if the danger were real the 
Southern Protestants would be the loudest in their entreaties, 
as being the most exposed? The truth is, of course, that, 
living all their lives among a Catholic population, they have 
ample opportunity of knowing what are the real sentiments 
and behaviour of their Catholic fellow-countrymen. The 
ears of the Orangemen of the North are deafened by the 
sound of their own drums and their eyes are glued upon a 
phantasm of their own creation. 

(c) The cleavage in Irish Society is not along sectarian 
but social and economic lines. The Protestant clergy were 
objects of detestation so long as they were identified with 
the hateful and indefensible Tithe system. To-day they 
are as popular and as respected as any class in the com- 
munity. The Roman Catholic landlord suffered at least 
equally with his Protestant fellows during the Land War. 
The “ Castle Catholic ” lawyer and the Tory Catholic judge 
are probably the best hated men in Ireland. “Oh the 
crawling Catholic slave!” cried Mr. T. P. O’Connor the 
other day amid the applause of a great Irish Convention in 
Philadelphia. ‘‘’That is the man I really hate!” On the 
other hand, I challenge any one to adduce a single case in 
which a Protestant, desirous of throwing in his lot with 
the cause of his fellow-countrymen, has been rejected because 
of his religion. No men stand higher in the affections of 
all Irish Nationalists than the five great Protestants, Henry 
Grattan, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, Robert 
Emmet, and Thomas Davis, to say nothing of John 
Mitchell, or Smith O’Brien, or Parnell. And no sentiment 
is surer of an immediate response from an Irish crowd, in 
town or country, than the words of Davis— 


“Then start not, Irish-born man, 
If thou’rt to Ireland true 
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We heed not creed, nor race, nor clan, 
We’ve hands and hearts for you.” 


“‘ We learned our lessons of Irish Nationality,” said Mr. 
O’Connor to another American audience, “from the lips of 
Protestants, and the liberty of conscience they taught us we 
are determined to maintain to all classes and creeds of our 
people in Ireland when we are in possession of our liberties.” 
Oh, when will an Irish Protestant Convention listen with 
approval to similar sentiments ! 

(iii.) “Ireland for the Irish ” does not mean Separation. 
Many Irishmen have indeed desired, and fought and died for, 
the complete independence of the kingdom of Ireland. The 
great heroes of Irish history, Owen Roe O’Neil, Red Hugh 
O’Donnell, Patrick Sarsfield, the United Irishmen of 1798, 
the “Young Irelanders” of ’48, all looked forward to 
breaking every link which bound the two countries. True 
Irishmen will never have anything but honour and respect 
for the memory of these unselfish and devoted patriots. 
But they are not going to imitate them. Even those who 
do not recognise, as I do, and as I believe most of my 
fellow-countrymen do, that an enormous improvement has 
taken place during the past twenty-five years in the feeling 
of the two countries towards one another, know quite well 
that in other respects, at any rate, times have changed. 
The population of Ireland, which even in °67 was a 
fraction of that of Great Britain, is now reduced much 
further. And there is a factor of much greater im- 
portance even than this. In 1798 pike and “ brown 
bess” were not too unevenly matched. Even half a 
century later the development of arms of precision was 
not yet such as to render popular risings altogether hope- 
less, even where the regular army was unaffected. To-day 
the thing is beyond argument. Fate has spoken. And, 
since it is inconceivable that England would, without 
fighting, permit the separation of the Crowns of the two 
kingdoms, we should have to submit to the decrees of 
Fate, even if no middle course presented itself between 
a hopeless struggle for separation and a tame acquiescence 
in Castle Rule. . 
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The mass of Irishmen are no fools. It used to be said 
that a Liberal candidate in difficulties at a public meeting 
had but to utter the word “ Gladstone” in order to cover 
his confusion and obtain the comfort of instant applause. 
Similarly a mention of Wolfe Tone or “ Lord Edward ” is 
sure to evoke cheers from an Irish audience. The fact is 
undoubtedly a God-send to the Dublin “ Special Corre- 
spondent ” of The Times and to the Union Defence League; 
inasmuch as it is productive of excellent copy for English 
consumption. Otherwise it has no political significance. 
The day I hear that in all Ireland there are 500 men who 
are prepared to risk their lives for independence I shall 
believe that Separation is more than a bugbear. Yet there 
is another side to the question of which it will not do 
altogether to lose sight. The “ Young Irelanders” have 
their successors to-day in the “Sinn Fein” party, which, 
like theirs, is composed almost exclusively of young people 
of the middle class living in the larger towns. So far their 
propaganda has not touched the country districts, and it is 
doubtful if the mass of the people have so much as heard 
of its existence. On the other hand, the movement is 
undoubtedly attracting many very earnest and able minds. 
And I can foresee one real danger in this connection 
which it behoves Englishmen especially to consider. If a 
reasonable measure of self-government is indefinitely with- 
held, the young men of Ireland may very possibly turn back 
in despair from the slow and tedious path of constitutional 
agitation to that of physical violence, conspiracy, and futile 
but not the less disastrous revolt. Let those who think I 
am speaking at random recollect how the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam led on to the insurrection of 1798, how the 
Tithe War arose from the obstinate maintenance of the 
Established Church in its unjust prerogatives and ceased with 
their abolition, how the Fenian Conspiracy answered refusal 
of redress in other directions, how continued rejection of 
the claims set before Parliament year after year by that most 
constitutional of Irish leaders, Isaac Butt,! led on to the 


1 See Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, by W.S. Churchill, M.P., vol. i, p. 
84. “No British Government could have desired a more temperate, courteous, 
or reasonable opponent. Never were courtesy and reason more poorly served. 
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much more violent and disturbing reign of Parnell, and how 
(in turn) the refusal to treat Parnell as entitled to speak on 
behalf of the Irish people and his imprisonment in 
Kilmainham threw Ireland for a time into the hands of 
Captain Moonlight and the “ Invincibles.” Let English- 
men consider these lessons of the not distant past and say 
whether the House of Lords and two or three reactionaries 
in the present Cabinet are to provoke the dangers in which 
both countries will be involved if Parliamentary agitation is 
once more discredited in Ireland. 

But “Ireland for the Irish” does not mean merely 
administrative reform. Irish government is of course an 
amazing jumble of ill-constructed, wholly or partly irre- 
sponsible boards, over several of which the Chief Secretary 
openly professes that he has no control whatever.1 That 
minister is himself a bird of passage. Always an English 
man or Scotsman, hardly has he learned something of the 
peculiar circumstances of the country, and of the strange and 
intricate machinery of its administration, when he is called 
away to some other sphere. As for the cost of Irish Govern- 
ment it is utterly preposterous. Hear an English journalist 
on the subject. ‘A country with one-fourth the number of 
indictable offences to her discredit that Scotland has, maintains 
a police force over twice as large, and is charged {1,000,000 
a year more for its upkeep. A country whose supreme 
need is education pays more for its police than for its 
schools and colleges. A country with a smaller population 
than Scotland pays {200,000 a year more for its judicial 
system, and {60,000 a year more for its Local Govern- 
ment.”? Yet, as matters stand, with a common Exchequer, 
Irishmen have no motive for promoting economy, since 
savings, instead of being applied to objects of public utility 
The Irish legislation for which Mr. Butt pressed was neglected by the 


Government and disdained by the House. Session after session proved 
barren.” 

1 See, for example, Mr. Bryce’s speech on Motion by Mr. T. O’Donnell 
re action of Board of Intermediate Education, May 21, 1906. Hansard, 
Parliamentary Debates, vol. 157. Mr. Bryce said: “ The hon member was 
mistaken in supposing that he had any authority over the Intermediate 
Education Board. . . . The Board made the rules for itself and stood apart 
from the Irish Government.” 


2 Mr. Sydney Brooks in Daily Mail. 
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in Ireland, are sure sooner or later to be swept in by the 
British Treasury, and the money spent in London or the 
ends of the earth. Similarly co-ordination of Irish public 
departments, unaccompanied by some device for making 
these departments responsible to Irish public opinion, would 
merely have the effect of increasing the power of the 
Executive, or (as we say in Ireland) of the “ Castle,” at the 
expense of bodies such as the Congested Districts Board 
upon which, whatever their faults and shortcomings, indi- 
viduals in whom Irishmen have confidence do from time to 
time find a place. It may therefore be taken for granted 
that any proposal tending to reform administration with a 
view, not to public control, but to administrative symmetry 
or convenience, will not merely not be welcomed in Ireland, 
but will meet with determined opposition from the Irish 
Party. 

This brings me to the conclusion of the whole matter. 
If ‘“‘ Ireland for the Irish” does not mean Rome Rule, nor 
Separation, nor Administrative Reform, what does it mean ? 
It means, I take it, that by some means or another Ireland, 
in Lord Dudley’s phrase, shall in future be governed 
“‘ according to Irish ideas.” According to the theory of the 
more intelligent of the Unionist Party—of the men who, 
like Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. Wyndham, are not 
content with that policy of negation and ascendency which 
commends itself to the rest of their party—this can be 
achieved without any modification of the Parliamentary 
Union. The disgrace with which both their Chief 
Secretaries fell in the endeavour to apply their theory shows 
how baseless this theory really was. Whatever may have 
been the case in the past, the drawbacks of the Parliamentary 
Union do not arise from any hostility or even indifference to 
the welfare of Ireland, but from a deeper and more lasting 
source. The two islands revolve on different orbits. Never 
do the same forces move them at the same time. The 
controversy between Free Trade and Protection which raged 
so furiously all over Great Britain at the last General 
Election awoke hardly the faintest echo in Ireland. They 
are so far apart in all that is most vital to each of them, that 
the attempt to legislate for the two in the same assembly, 
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and to administer them by practically the same executive 
authority, is and must be productive of the maximum of 
friction and minimum of benefit to both countries. The 
Encumbered Estates Act, for example, was passed by the 
Imperial Parliament with the best intentions, but in 
purblind ignorance of the country to which it was intended 
to apply. Result, the final ruin of the older Irish land- 
owning families and the confiscation of property created by 
their tenants. No assembly sitting in Ireland, no matter 
how composed, could possibly have perpetrated such a 
blunder. The existing system of railway management and 
the existing Poor Law system were both forced upon 
Ireland by people who, acquainted only with the wholly 
different conditions, economic and social, which obtain in 
Great Britain, were yet convinced that they knew what was 
good for Ireland better than did her own representatives. 
Both systems have within the last few years been unequivo- 
cally condemned by the highest official authority. Or take 
another example. Every one knows, each Chief Secretary 
in turn declares and deplores, that the lack of a University 
acceptable to the majority of the Irish people has had, and 
is having, a most lamentable effect upon the whole tone and 
temper and mora/e of Irish life public and private. Every 
one again agrees that this is a question with which an Irish 
Parliament would certainly have dealt years ago. Yet 
generation after generation of young Irishmen grow up 
and nothing is done—and this confessedly, not because of 
the intrinsic difficulties, which are no doubt considerable, 
but because of the utter impossibility of reconciling the 
instincts of Protestant England with those of Catholic Ireland. 

Effective control over administration and finance, and 
full power of legislation upon all Irish domestic affairs, are 
then the minimum which Irish Nationalists can honestly 
accept as a final settlement of the long struggle between the 
two kingdoms. Or, in Mr. Redmond’s phrase, “a freely 
elected Parliament and a responsible executive.” The 
measure of self-government enjoyed by Colonies with less 
than half Ireland’s population and not one hundredth part 
of her historic claim may, generally speaking, be regarded 
as that which is desired. Surely this is not an outrageous 
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demand. Give Ireland such freedom as is enjoyed b 
Canada or by New Zealand and I firmly believe Ireland 
will be as loyal and as contented a portion of the Empire as 
either New Zealand or Canada. Even the individuals who 
compose the Sinn Fein party need not, perhaps, be counted 
as irreconcileables. Gavan Duffy, one of the chiefs of the 
Young Ireland rebels of ’48, lived to become, and this 
without essential change of his principles, a devoted and 
honoured servant of the Crown among the free institutions 
of his adopted Australia. 

I have now tried to put the case of Ireland as it presents 
itself to a Nationalist of the rank and file, temperately and 
in a practical manner. I have endeavoured to show what 
it is that we do, and what it is that we do not, seek, and 
also something of the disadvantages of the present system 
and of what we hope from self-government. But, as I am 
addressing Englishmen, I have not dwelt upon that which 
is in Irish eyes more important than all else. I mean the 
spirit of the nation. To Englishmen Ireland may well 
seem a poor, an uninteresting, an unpopulous country, little 
worthy of the name of nation. But who is to judge of 
that? “I will tell the noble lord,” said Mr. Timothy 
Healy, replying in a Home Rule debate to Lord Hugh 
Cecil, ““what a Nation is. A Nation is something for which 
men will die.” Many have died for Ireland; and if we 
Irish desire the restoration of our national Parliament it is 
not solely, nor perhaps chiefly, because of the material 
benefits which we expect from its fostering care—but also 
because we see in the old house in College Green beside 
which stands the statue of the greatest Irish statesman of 
the eighteenth century, the symbol of National Integrity 
and of National Honour. 

Hucu Law 
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OCIOLOGY as a science that is still struggling for 

existence is much cumbered by questions of its legiti- 
mate scope and method. In the end the only way of 
resolving these questions in a sense favourable to the science 
is to build up a body of connected sociological truths. If, 
as some contend, there is no such thing as a science of 
Sociology, the attempt will end in failure. If, on the other 
hand, it succeeds, we shall be able to find in the results 
reached, and the processes by which they have been reached, 
the only solid basis for a theory of the scope and method of 
the science. Hence sociological inquiry at present is better 
served by the actual investigation of past and present 
societies than by abstract discussion of the relation which 
such inquiries bear to other departments of knowledge. 

There are, however, certain standing questions of dif_- 
culty upon which it would seem that the inquirer, do what 
he will and explain as he may, cannot escape misinterpret- 
ation. ‘There are certain recognised channels in which it 
is supposed that his thought must run. There are certain 
time-honoured fallacies which the critic has all quite ready, 
neatly docketed and waiting for the reception of his views. 
It is useless for him to protest that he is aware of the 
fallacies; that he has himself exposed them; that he has 
expressly designed his argument to guard against them. 
The critic only smiles grimly as he notes one fallacy the 
more in the inconsistent attempt to escape from errors to 
which, according to his conviction, the sociologist is fore- 
doomed. There are in the critic’s view certain errors of 
which all sociologists are guilty. This writer is a sociologist ; 
therefore he is guilty of them. It is useless for him to 
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protest that he has long known them for fallacies and that 
part of his object as a sociologist is to expose them. The 
reply will be that he is only adding inconsistency and 
insincerity to his other obliquities. The sociological 
method involves certain fallacies, and if any one avoids 
them he is not a sociologist. 

Among the most serious fallacies incidental to socio- 
logical inquiry is that of confusing questions of value with 
questions of fact—questions of what ought to be with 
questions of what has been, is, and will be. Whenever we 
strip the two questions of all encumbrances and set them 
fairly side by side, the radical difference is plain enough—at 
least, he must be an incorrigible optimist who, taking this 
world as he finds it, can still hold that as things ought to be 
so they are. The physical sciences have now emanci- 
pated themselves from all confusion on the point. Yet even 
in astronomy the time was when the stars were held to move in 
circles because the circle was the perfect curve, and in biology 
it is but yesterday that men abandoned those teleological 
explanations which brought the spider into existence to eat 
the fly, and the fly to be food for the spider. Physical science 
is now fully clear that its business is to investigate the actual 
relations of things, and to find out what has been, what is, 
and what will be. What ought to be is for its purposes 
“not evidence.” Its methods and objects are “ positive,” 
not “normative.” Philosophy, on the other hand, is, I 
believe, justly conceived as being primarily normative rather 
than positive. 

Now which of these methods is Sociology to follow? 
Is it primarily a science, or is it a philosophy? Is it 
positive or normative? Is it to deal with the facts of 
human society as it finds them, ascertaining, tabulating, 
classifying, and, if possible, discovering causal connections 
between them, and leaving its work at that? or is it to put 
a value on the facts of social life, to seek, with the earliest 
political thinkers, for the ideal polity, and to judge existing 
polities by their relation to this ideal? Or can it in any 
way combine the two methods without confounding them? 

At first sight it might seem that, if sociology is to be 
anything but a subordinate branch of moral philosophy, its 
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business is to be distinctively a science, and as a science its 
methods should be positive. It should tell us all that it can 
about human institutions, customs, laws, beliefs, activities. It 
should analyse, compare, and classify. Its aim should be to 
present a picture of the past, an analysis of the present, and 
a forecast of the future. But in all this its work is strictly 
“positive.” It aspires to tell us what has been, is, and will 
be; but what ought to be it leaves aside. 

It may be doubted, however, whether such a rigid exclu- 
sion of “values” is possible in dealing with human affairs. 
We are investigating not molecules, nor limpets, but the 
whole gamut of human interests, the thoughts and acts, the 
hopes and fears, the prejudices and reasonings of mankind, 
and we, the investigators, are naturally and inevitably 
charged with prepossessions and interests similar to those 
that we dissect. In point of fact, sociological inquiry, 
when it affects the most severely “positive”  self- 
restraint, is often found to be indirectly recommending one 
thing and deprecating another with an influence which is 
perhaps the more penetrating because it is unavowed. The 
employment of “eulogistic” or “ dyslogistic” terms in 
social affairs is almost unavoidable, and there are few so 
free from all bias as to take very special pains to avoid it. 
The older political economists, for example, were very 
solicitous in maintaining that their object was not to dis- 
cuss what was socially desirable, but to show what was 
economically inevitable. The result of this seeming self- 
restraint was to diffuse the ideal of free competition as it 
were throughout the whole body of the economic argu- 
ment, so that in the end the reader absorbed a doctrine 
while he supposed himself to be merely following an 
analysis. 

In much that has been said and written on social evolu- 
tion in our own time a similar confusion is concealed in a 
different form. We know in politics that the average man 
likes to be on the winning side, and that the most effective 
rhetorical method of convincing him that a reform is just is 
to assure him impressively that it is “coming.” This little 
weakness of humanity is the making of a certain kind of 
sociological theory, which concerns itself little with the 
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rights and wrongs of things, but sets out to trace the line 
of actual movement, and thereby forecast what is coming, 
with the implied if not the express conclusion that what is 
to be must be right, and that accordingly all good men 
ought to support the prophet in securing the fulfilment of 
his own prophecy. The “ manifest destiny ” of conquering 
nations about which we used to hear so much a few years 
since was one of the crudest instances of this kind of 
reasoning. 

The fallacy is sometimes wrapped up a little more 
skilfully by the use of words like Evolution, Progress, or 
Development. These words carry a “ eulogistic” sugges- 
tion. When we use them to characterise a change in an 
organism or an institution or a society we are at least half 
way to suggesting that such a change is not merely a fact 
but a desirable fact, and so when men have convinced 
themselves, for example, that evolution depends on the 
struggle for existence, they treat this as equivalent to a 
proof that the struggle for existence is the condition of 
every advance towards better things in the life of society. 
They pass easily from the assertion of a fact to the inculca- 
tion of a doctrine, because they have not stayed to analyse 
the elements of value, the hidden ethical assumptions in the 
terms that they use. 

The remedy seems to lie not in the attempt to carry 
further the divorce of Sociology from Ethics, but rather to 
bring the two frankly into relation to one another. We 
shall best avoid confusing the “is” and the “ought” if we 
first distinguish and then compare them. If we once have 
a clear standard of value in our minds we shall at least know 
what we mean when we apply terms of praise and blame. 
We shall not, for example, speak of one type as “ higher ” 
than another merely because it is later. Still less shall we 
go on to argue that the higher type always takes the place 
of the lower, and that therefore all is working for the best 
in this best of all possible evolutionary schemes. 

All these fallacies sound very simple when stated in so 
many words. One would suppose that they could hardly 
take inachild. Yet it seems to be harder to make our mean- 
ing plain than one would suppose. I find Mr. Bertrand 
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Russell, for example, dealing with my book on Mora/s in 
Evolution in the last number of the INDEPENDENT REVIEW 
apparently on the assumption that I have committed every 
fallacy against which I have been most anxious to warn the 
reader. Thus he thinks it necessary to inform me that— 

“The fact that things have developed in a certain 
direction is no evidence that it would not have been better 
if they had developed otherwise, nor that it would be good 
they should develope further in the same direction.” 

So have I said myself in other words,’ not only in the 
present work, but in two previous ones. I feared that 
I had repeated it ad nauseam, and, so far, I am relieved to 
find that my anxiety was groundless. But Mr. Russell 
seems to think that if I did not mean this, I ought by all 
the rules of the game to have meant it. ‘ One expects his 
conclusions to grow” out of the material relating to early 
custom ; “ but the conclusions, when we reach them, seem 
unconnected with this material.” What conclusions does 
Mr. Russell mean? My principal conclusions consist of a 
summary statement of the different stages of advance in 
ethical evolution, together with some very general inferences 
therefrom as to the character of human evolution as a whole. 
Of these stages early custom forms in my arrangement the 
first two out of four. These conclusions, therefore, cannot 
be those to which Mr. Russell refers as “ unconnected ” with 
the material. In fact, from the next sentence it appears 
that he means my “conclusions as to ethics and politics,” 
that is to say, the theory of the moral basis and standard which 
I have ventured to put forward in very summary fashion 
on my own account.? Mr. Russell seems to think that I 
ought somehow to have based my own theory on the 
practices of savages, But why he should think so, except on 
the ground that people who write on sociology ought to 


1 e.g. “Moral progress (to assume provisionally that it is a reality) does 
not proceed continuously in a straight line. . . . The very conditions of the 
development of society have in some cases been hostile to moral development 
for the time being ” (AZorals in Evolution, I, p. 35). 

® That this summary statement is so brief as to be open to criticism I am 
aware. But one of my motives for including it was precisely to guard against 
the imputation of using words like “advance,” implying a standard of value, 
without putting such a standard, however imperfectly, before the reader. 
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commit fallacies which are very easily exposed, I really 
cannot say. It is not my argument, and nothing to do with 
my argument, but an argument which Mr. Russell first 
puts into my mouth and then censures me for failing to 
draw out with any cogency. But from his next sentence I 
am not sure whether Mr. Russell himself is quite aware of 
the extent of the fallacy which he imputes to me. 

“The only possible connection—and this is not made 
out—would be that, given the opinions of the Australians, 
the Red Indians, the Babylonians, etc., the opinions of Mr. 
Hobhouse are those which would naturally come next in the 
order of development.” 

I should never myself have thought of arguing in this 
fashion without first defining what sort of development is 
in question. The logical development of opinions held by 
one man, or one generation, may point to conclusions which 
are explicitly formulated by another, and in that sense the 
conclusions might be justified as “‘ coming next in the order 
of development.” But the historical development of opinions 
is determined by many conditions besides those of logic, and 
to argue for their speculative truth on the ground of their 
position in the historical series would be to fall into pre- 
cisely the fallacy against which I have tried to warn soci- 
ologists. But what puzzles me is that when dealing with 
my repudiation of such fallacies, he dismisses them as mere 
“lip-service.” At this point I feel further protest to be 
useless. The case is judged. As a sociologist, it is already 
proved that I secretly hold that all change is development, 
all development an advance to better things,’ and the course 
of development the test of truth. If my argument has 


1 This view is apparently held by Mr. Russell himself. He criticises my 
use of terms like “ growth” and “ development ” in defining the good, on the 
ground that these processes “presumably consist in travelling towards the 
good.” Ido not think a cabbage travels towards the good as it grows, ora 
fever as it “developes” its symptoms. Development is a process wherein 
what has existed in germ or in potentiality comes to exist in maturity, or to 
be fully realised, and, however difficult it be to reduce this definition to its 
ultimate terms, there is no reason to suggest that the very notion implies the 
idea of good. On this point I may add that Mr. Russell somewhat overstates 
my divergence from utilitarianism, He makes me say that the end is “ not 
happiness,” forgetting that I add the qualification, “ abstracted from its (the 
human race’s) spiritual growth.” 
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nothing to do with these theories, it only shows that I am 
a poor reasoner who cannot even argue well from bad 
premisses. But if finally I repudiate the whole doctrine in 
so many words, the repudiation is only further evidence to 
show how little I understand my own business. 

The inquiry into the ethical ideal is not the same 
thing as the investigation of ethical history. Yet the two 
inquiries are by no means unrelated. On the one hand, the 
question whether ethical history exhibits any sort of pro- 
gress, any advance towards a “higher” standard, can only 
be settled with any precision when we have in our minds a 
clear and, if possible, a reasoned conception of the measure 
by which “higher” and “lower” are to be distinguished. 
On this side, therefore, ethical philosophy is of assistance 
to ethical history. On the other hand, moral philosophy 
proper has surely much to learn from ethical history. The 
ethical ideal is not to be worked out by any man with a 
turn for abstract thinking in his own head without regard 
to the experience of life. If it is to be anything more than 
an amusement for the study, its ultimate appeal will be to 
the working experience of mankind. History is merely the 
wider record of this experience, and ethical history the 
attempt to bring together those portions of experience 
which bear especially on conduct. It has to be added that 
when we speak of utilising experience, we are not commit- 
ting ourselves to the crude use of any primitive form of 
induction that may suggest itself. In sociology, as in other 
sciences, experience has to be sifted, analysed, compared, and 
carefully considered in all its bearings before it is made the 
basis of any theory. Mr. Russell takes as an example of 
the difficulty of drawing inferences from history the question 
of divorce. We find much latitude in some American states 
and indissoluble marriage in certain Catholic countries. Both 
are equally civilised. Should we regard what Mr. Russell, 
with some latitude of expression, calls the ‘“ American 
system” as an advance, or as a reversion to the old pre- 
Catholic freedom of divorce? History, he tells us, can 
afford no guidance. So summarily stated it certainly can- 
not. When more carefully considered, however, it reveals 
many things which have a bearing on the problem, if they 
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do not decide it. It shows, for example, how the concep- 
tion of indissoluble marriage arose in Western Europe, to 
what order of ideas it belongs, with what limitations and 
restrictions it was applied in the period when it was the 
general law of Christendom, and how it was affected by the 
ideas of Protestantism and Rationalism. Such considerations 
can hardly be dismissed as irrelevant by any one who is 
attempting to re-state the ethics of the marriage relation on 
the basis of a rational theory. Nor can the actual working 
of the very divergent divorce laws of the American states 
and of modern European countries be left out of account. 

Mr. Russell himself admits that moral history may be of 
value in criticism. It may be added that the completer the 
history the more likely is the criticism to besound. Thus in 
the example just considered, a little history going back only 
to the Middle Ages would suggest that divorce is essentially 
a modern institution which has been gradually extended as 
the modern spirit has exorcised the medieval. The very 
doubts that Mr. Russell has put forward on this point are 
based on a more extended history which shows the medieval 
system in its turn to have superseded one wherein the whole 
position of woman in law more nearly resembled that of our 
own times. There is a case for the attempt at such a brief 
outline of ethical development as I have endeavoured to 
give in the frequent and misleading use of fragments of 
ethical history as evidence for the permanence and necessary 
trend of human progress. 

But if history, properly considered, supplies a fair basis 
for criticism, it cannot be wholly irrelevant to ethical con- 
struction. For one thing that it reveals among others is the 
entangling of the ethical element with religious, political, 
and other influences which are non-ethical. No doubt the 
disentanglement involves an act of analysis which is 
more than a mere narrative of the facts. For, the dis- 
tinction once made, its value is immensely heightened by 
the study of all the vast varieties of forms in which the 
ethical consciousness presents itself: the magical ideas of 
primitive men, the taboos so grotesque in their early forms 
and yet so thinly divided from many of our modern ways 
of thinking, the avenging deities, the Omnipotent God 
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sometimes a loving father, sometimes a cruel tyrant, 
the ideal beauty of virtue. To trace these forms of the 
ethical consciousness, to distinguish the permanent and the 
accidental, to discover, if one can, what is the core of the 
whole matter, and what its significance and completeness, is 
to learn something positive about the ethical order itself. If, 
indeed, we have once grasped the distinctive ideas of ethics, 
their development in history has a very close relation to 
ethical theory. Were ethical truth given to us complete 
and perfect at one moment it would be otherwise. But it 
is not so. In ethics even more perhaps than in other 
departments of thought we are influenced by our own 
history and circumscribed by the limitations of our own 
development. The thoughts which we come to arise out of 
this development. To that extent they are partial and 
incomplete, and if it is our aim to make them less partial and 
more complete the very best thing we can do is to examine 
| into the conditions under which they have arisen, that is to 
say, into the ethical and intellectual history to which our 
own generation owes its mental equipment. Consider the 
| influences at work: the Christian teaching of nineteen 
centuries, the Rationalist revolt against Christianity, the 
pressure of social and industrial problems, the teachings and 
i the misunderstandings of science about life and humanity— 
how closely all these affect our ways and thoughts, and how 
certain it is that they are all changing influences, the balance 
of which is shifted by every new discovery or even by a 
marked political event. Consider any thinker of the past. 
Take Hobbes or Rousseau or Hegel, and remember how 
easy it is to see the influence of their historical position on 
their thinking. Similar influences must apply to ourselves, 
| and if we can understand them we can also discount them 
and free our own thought from some, at least, of the 
irrelevances and exaggerations to which the most severe 















thinker is prone. 

Finally, in the logical development of ethical thought 
itself there is more direct guidance to be found. In the 
working out of a theory, sometimes by its originator, 
sometimes by his successors and his critics, its weaknesses 
and limitations are drawn out. Contradictions are dis- 
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covered, wider points of view are taken up. The original 
theory is remodelled to meet objections, and then the 
process of criticism begins afresh. The student who 
follows this process intelligently will find in it many of his 
first and perhaps his second and third ideas tested for him, 
and their strength and weakness revealed. Here is a 
phase of development, then, with a direct bearing on the 
construction of ethical theory. The history of thought 
is one presentation of the logic of thought, and in this 
particular form of development the stage which logically 
comes “next” will be sure to contain, if not a higher 
truth, at least some point of view which has previously 
been neglected. For the logical development of thought 
is something very different from the actual sequence of 
opinions. Just as organic evolution is not, as such, a 
movement towards a higher type, so the historical develop- 
ment of society involves retrogression and stagnation as 
well as advance. But as in evolution generally we can 
trace what has elsewhere been called the ‘“ orthogenic 
line,” the one movement among many which does carry 
us forward, so is it in particular with human _ history. 
There is an onward movement discernible among the 
many changes that are valueless or worse, and this we may 
identify with the growth of mind of which the develop- 
ment of thought is one expression. In this development, 
though in no other, it becomes broadly justifiable to say 
that the more advanced stage is also the higher and more 
true. If, again, there are, as I hold, higher elements of 
truth in modern humanitarian rationalism than in earlier 
phases of thought, it is largely because there is in it on 
the one hand a fuller recognition of its own limitations, 
and on the other a wider disposition to utilise all that 
is of value in the successive contributions of the past. 
This is as much as to say that the best thought of our 
own time is itself a phase in a development, but a develop- 
ment which has now become conscious and self-critical. 
History and philosophy are never to be confused, but every 
philosophy has its historical genesis, and history is not fully 
understood till it has received its philosophical interpretation. 
. T. Hosuouse 
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THE FIRST EARL OF LYTTON’ 


HE two volumes of letters which Lady Betty Balfour 

has put together from the private correspondence of 
her father, the late Lord Lytton, cannot fail to appeal to a 
large body of readers. The letters themselves are full of 
interest ; they deal, in a masterly and brilliant way, with a 
vast variety of topics ; and they are set before the reader 
with an admirable skill and an unerring sympathy. Lady 
Betty Balfour has succeeded not only in the difficult task of 
selecting and arranging a mass of material whose very 
richness was embarrassing ; she has invested the whole 
with a living unity, and breathed into it a spirit which is 
the true commentary of the life which the letters reveal. 
For there is something more in these volumes than a 
succession of good things: there is also—what is present 
in every collection of letters worthy of notice—the portrait 
of aman. To open the book is to strike at once into the 
orbit of a new personality. One feels, when one has read 
it, that one has almost made a friend. 

A remarkable range of interests, and a wide catholicity 
of tastes—these are perhaps the most obvious characteristics 
of Lord Lytton’s correspondence. The letters flow on, 
naturally and copiously, into a multitude of unbidden 
channels ; they pass without an effort from poetry to 
politics, from hypnotism to Wagner, from a string of 
anecdotes to reflections upon the destiny of man. Nor is 
their versatility merely of the dilettante kind; it is the 
versatility of an enthusiast—of one of those rare enthusiasts 


1 Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of Lytton, edited 
by Lady Betty Balfour. In two volumes. Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 
21s. net. 
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whose province is the whole world. Humant nthil a me 
alienum puto: the old sentence, so often thrown out at 
random, would have been a peculiarly fitting motto for these 
letters. And the variety of their subject matter is reflected 
in the diversity of the correspondents to whom they are 
addressed. Few men of his generation could have had so 
various an acquaintance as Lord Lytton. He discussed 
literature with the Brownings, he wrote state papers to 
Lord Salisbury, he speculated on life and death with 
Theodore Gomperz, he exchanged epigrams with Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, he gossiped with Mr. John Morley, and 
some of his most charming letters are those addressed, when 
he was Viceroy of India, to the late Queen. He had, too, 
a genius for friendship, so that his acquaintances very soon 
became his friends. One of his most intimate corre- 
spondents was Sir James Stephen, whom he met for the first 
time on the eve of his departure to India, and with whom 
he immediately struck up a lasting friendship. ‘“ India,” 
says Lady Betty, “was of course the subject of their talk. 
Lytton was not more eager to hear than Stephen to tell all 
that he knew of the conditions of that great empire ;” and 
the two men “did not part till they had spent half the 
night walking each other home, too absorbed in their 
subject to feel fatigue or the wish to separate.” Stephen 
went home to write for his new friend a pamphlet on the 
government of India, which Lord Lytton declared had given 
him “the master key to the magnificent system of Indian 
administration.” During the four succeeding years Stephen 
wrote to the Viceroy by every mail. The friendship is 
remarkable for something more than its swift beginning : it 
was a mingling of opposites such as it is a rare delight to 
think upon. Sir James Stephen was eminently unromantic. 
His qualities were those of solidity and force; he pre- 
ponderated with a character of formidable grandeur, with a 
massive and rugged intellectual sanity, a colossal common- 
sense. The contrast is complete between this monolithic 
nature and the mercurial temperament of Lord Lytton, 
with his ardent imagination, his easy brilliance, his passion- 
ate sympathy, his taste for the elaborate and the coloured 
and the rococo. Such characteristics offended some of his 
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stiff countrymen ; they could not tolerate a man to whom 
conventions were “incomprehensible things,” who felt at 
home “in the pure light air of foreign life,” whose dress 
“ was original, as nearly all about him,” and who was not 
afraid to express his feelings in public. But the great 
lawyer judged differently. “I never knew a man,” he 
wrote after Lord Lytton’s death, “ towards whom I felt so 
warmly and to whom I owed so much. . . I shall always 
regard it as one of the most fortunate circumstances of my 
life that I was for many years one of his most intimate 
friends.” 

The story which the letters tell has much of the 
attractiveness of a romance. But it is one of those romances 
which state and amplify a problem, only to leave one, at last, 
still in doubt. Was the hero a statesman of genius whose 
true faculties the world misunderstood ? Or was he a poet, 
diverted by the pressure of circumstances from a great 
achievement in art? Different readers will answer the 
question differently ; but, in either case, the reply must 
involve an admission of failure or perhaps rather of defeat. 
Lord Lytton’s rule in India was at the time the object of 
unparalleled obloquy, and is now almost forgotten ; his 
poetry blossomed early and blossomed late, but it never bore 
the fruit which brings immortality. Thus, behind all 
the sparkling movement of the letters, one may perceive a 
sense of melancholy, which at moments deepens into the 
actual expression of gloom. ‘ Whether I look forward or 
backward, an immense despair always comes over me. If I 
were younger—but it is all too late now; I know that as a 
poet I shall never do or be what I feel that I might have 
done and been.” It is difficult to speculate on unfulfilled 
possibilities ; but one may well believe that a writer who 
trembled so often on the verge of greatness might, if fortune 
had so willed it, have crossed the perilous line. As it is, one 
is constantly wondering why Lytton’s verse never does quite 
“soar above the Aonian mount.” Was Mrs. Browning 
right when she told her friend “ You sympathise too much ” ? 
Perhaps his father came nearer the mark in his protests to 
John Forster. ‘ He is doing that which the richest mind and 
the richest soil cannot do long with impunity. He is always 
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taking white crops off his glebe. He never allows poetry 
to lie fallow.” In truth, diamonds are not made in a day ; 
and, though a Shakspeare or a Coleridge may give you, in 
a moment, a handful of jewels, who knows how many years 
of superhuman concentration may have gone to the making 
of them? One may imagine, at Lord Lytton’s poetical 
christening, a bad fairy gliding in among the rest. The 
good ones were lavish with their gifts of charm, and dis- 
tinction, and imagination, and humour, and feeling ; and 
then, after them all, came the witch with her deceitful 
present : “Yes, my dear, and may you always write with 
ease!” The child grew up endowed with a fatal facility. 
He could put his thoughts into verse as easily as he could 
pick pebbles out of a brook. The pebbles, wet and glowing 
in his hand, were beautiful to look upon; and then in a 
little while, unaccountably, they seemed to be common 
stones after all. In this world, a glamour caught too easily 
fades too soon ; it turns out to be an illusion. And an 
illusion is the one thing that a poet should never have. 

A brief note from Disraeli, offering the Viceroyalty of 
India, dramatically shattered Lord Lytton’s dreams of ease 
and poetry. He accepted the great office with an acute 
sense of all that it involved. ‘Oh, the change—the awfu/ 
change !” he exclaims to Forster ; and he assured Disraeli 
“that if, with the certainty of leaving my life behind me 
in India, I had a reasonable chance of also leaving there a 
reputation comparable to Lord Mayo’s, I would still, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, embrace the high destiny you 
place within my grasp.” This is not the place for a discus- 
sion of the still controversial questions surrounding Lord 
Lytton’s Indian rule. But no reference to the man or to 
his life could be even superficially complete without some 
notice of his political capacity. There is enough in the 
present volumes—there is far more in Lady Betty Balfour’s 
previous work (Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration)—to 
make it clear to the most careless reader that the popular 
conception of Lord Lytton as a minor poet masquerading as 
a Viceroy, who scribbled verses when he should have been 
composing dispatches, is a glaring travesty of the facts. 
The antithesis, however, is delightful, like all antitheses ; 
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and, in this case, it is supported by that curious English 
prejudice which has always—since the days when Rochester 
libelled the most astute of monarchs—refused to allow that 
a witty man could be a wise one. The ignorance, too, with 
which the ordinary Englishman habitually seasons his judge- 
ments on Indian affairs has done much to obscure the true 
character of Lytton’s statesmanship. Besides the Afghan 
war, there is one event, and one alone, which “ the man in 
the street” connects with Lytton’s Indian administration— 
the proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India. Im- 
portant as that event was, it is little short of ludicrous that 
it should be the one remembered act of the administration 
which gave free trade to India, which accomplished the 
great reform of the equalisation of the inland duties on 
Salt, which finally established the grand and far-reaching 
principle of Decentralisation, and which instituted the 
Famine Insurance Fund. The truth is that Lytton’s 
internal administration must take rank as one of the 
most pregnant and beneficent known in India since the 
great Governor-Generalship of Dalhousie. It is a curious 
irony that the Viceroy who carried, in the face of the 
opposition of a majority of his Council, the measure 
which opened the door to free trade in India, should 
labour under the imputation of political flippancy ; 
but, after all, he was a Viceroy who had written love- 
poems, who wore unusual waistcoats, and who smoked 
cigarettes. Whether his Afghan policy did or did not 
deserve the virulent denunciation which it received is a 
question which does not concern us here; what does 
concern us is the obvious fact that Lytton’s financial and 
administrative work was the work of a statesman endowed 
with no mean share of courage, of wisdom, of energy, and 
of determination. Unfortunately his opponents failed to 
notice the distinction. In the heat of party, he was 
declared by one politician to be “everything which a 
Viceroy ought not to be ;” by a second to be guilty of 
“financial dishonesty, trickery, treachery, tyranny and 
cruelty ;” and by a third to have shown “a deliberate 


desire to shed blood, systematic fraud, violence and in- 
veracity of the vilest kind.” Lytton, though it is clear 
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that he suffered keenly, never let his dignity desert him. 
To a friend, who had associated himself with these attacks, 
he wrote: ‘I confess I have sometimes fancied that had 
our positions been reversed—you placed in mine, and [ in 
yours—my confidence in your character and intelligence 
would have sufficed to satisfy my judgement that there was 
more honesty and wisdom in your action than in the 
denunciation of it by persons who could not be fully 
acquainted with the causes and conditions of it. But no 
man dare say of himself how he would feel, or what he 
would do, in a position he has never occupied.” Such 
words as these have something in them of the old Roman 
a@quanimitas—they might have come from the pen of a 
Pliny or a Trajan, calm in their great government and their 
mighty toil. And it was in the same spirit that, when the 
time came for relinquishing his task, Lord Lytton wrote to 
Stephen : 

“Were you ever in the Forest of Arden? I have 
always fancied it must be the most charming place in the 
world, more especially in summer-time. I shall shortly be 
on my way to it, I think, and I hasten to give you rendez- 
vous at the court of the Banished Duke. If you meet our 
friend, the melancholy Jaques, greet him from me most 
lovingly, and tell him—Ducdame !—that all the fools are 
now in the circle and he need pipe to them no more. . . . 
And tell your own great heart, dear and good friend, that 
the joy I take from the prospect of seeing you is more 
precious to me than all that Providence has taken from the 
fancy prospect I had painted on the blank wall of the Future 
of bequeathing to India the supremacy of Central Asia and 
the revenues of a first-class Power.” 

These are fine words; and, in their wit, their fancy, 
their ornate elaboration, their half-hidden sadness, their 
noble wealth of feeling, they are supremely characteristic 
of their author. One is reminded of the beautiful portrait 
by Watts, where the rich bright colours—the auburn hair 
and beard, the blue eyes, the turquoise on the finger—blend 
so wonderfully into the mysterious melancholy of the face. 
It is easy to talk of defeat and failure. But if one turns 
back from the portrait to the book, and then back again 
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from the book to the portrait, if one considers those records 
of achievement and of thought, one begins to wonder 
whether such things can be measured by such terms. One 
seems to discern in them something less unfortunate than 
failure, and something, perchance, more splendid than 
success. 


G. L. STRACHEY 


A PURITAN HENRY GEORGE’ 


OW much do English and American land reformers 

know of Gerrard Winstanley, their intellectual fore- 
father—and if he is their spiritual forefather too, their 
state is the more blessed—how much do they know of the 
Digger movements, when Winstanley and his score of 
“ Diggers ” set about reclaiming the land of England for the 
people, with their spades, and “wrought all day” on St. 
George’s Hill in Surrey? Hitherto this most interesting 
story has been known only to students of that period ; but 
Mr. Berens’ book ought to make it well known to all 
democratic land reformers. I hope that the figure of 
Winstanley will at last get its proper niche in English 
history. The only reason he has hitherto been ignored is 
that history is written by the upper classes, for the upper 
classes, about the upper classes. Tom Paine and Gerrard 
Winstanley were different sort of men, but they have both 
been treated in the same sort of way by history, with this 
difference, that, as it was impossible to neglect Tom Paine, . 
they lied about him solidly for nearly a century, instead of 
relegating him to oblivion for two centuries and a half, as 
they did Winstanley. In our own day Mr. Conway has 
rescued Paine from “ detraction rude,” and Mr. Berens now 
comes to rescue Winstanley from “ not thinking on.” 


1 The Digger Movement in the days of the Commonwealth, as revealed in the 
writings of Gerrard Winstanley, the Digger Mystic and Rationalist, Communist 
and Saial Reformer. By Lewis H. Berens. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co., 1906. 
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Let me say at once, that personally and spiritually 
Winstanley is much the most attractive of the two men, as, 
of course, he is the less forcible. But in the originality of 
his views he is the greater, and he was more hopelessly 
“before his time” than “ wicked Tom,” whose crime was 
that he was only a century in advance of public opinion. 
But I think that if Winstanley attains some day to his 
proper place in English history, it will be by the lovable- 
ness of his mind and character. He is of the type of 
George Fox, and indeed may claim next to Fox to have 
been the originator of the distinctive Quaker ideas. Those 
“rationalists and mystics” who in the midst of bloodshed 
and sectarian intolerance bade wars to cease, and all men to 
listen in reverent silence for the whisper of the inner voice, 
those most lovely flowers of the stern parent-stock of 
Puritanism, are to my mind the most attractive and noble 
type ever produced by our island. Praised be the England 
that bore them. Though revolutionaries and destroyers of 
institutions, yet they “lead us beside the still waters.” Such 
a one was John Woolman, the American Quaker, who 
destroyed the institution of Negro Slavery, and who none the 
less is the St. Francis of the heretics. Woolman was of the 
same racial stock and spiritual tradition as George Fox 
and Gerrard Winstanley. 

Winstanley was born in 1609 and flourished under the 
Commonwealth. His place in the history of thought is 
thus summed up by Mr. Berens: 


“Not only were Winstanley’s earlier theological 
writings the source whence the earlier Quakers, or the 
Children of Light, as they first called themselves, 
drew many of their most characteristic tenets and doc- 
trines, but the fundamental principles which inspired 
and animated his political writings were in all respects 
identical with those that during the past quarter of a 
century have been so honourably associated with the 
name of Henry George. 

‘“‘ Winstanley’s characteristic theological doctrines 
were the realisation of the function and importance of 
the inward light, of reason, which he regarded as the 
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necessary and all-sufficient guide for human conduct ; 
his keen appreciation of silence as the necessary precursor 
of all real prayer, if not as in itself a form of worship ; 
and his intense conviction of the ultimate salvation of 
the whole of mankind. 

“To Winstanley as to Tolstoy, the kingdom of 
heaven, as well as the kingdom of hell, is within men’s 
minds, and ‘ there is no other.’” 


Here is Winstanley’s own statement of the Quaker (and 
Tolstoyan) view of force in relation to politics : 


“The way to cast out kingly power is not to cast 
it out by the sword; for this doth but set him in 
more power, and removes him from a weaker to a 
stronger hand. The only way to cast him out is for 
the people to leave him to himself, to forsake fighting 
and all oppression, and to live in love one towards 
another. The power of love is the true Saviour.” 


This advice was Winstanley’s New Year’s gift for the 
Parliament and Army for 1649 ! 

But it is as a land-nationaliser that Winstanley will chiefly 
interest social reformers. Failing the reform of politics by 
the advent of brotherly love among all men, perhaps we 
may try his second remedy of justice, at any rate in the 
matter of access to the land. For his views on this subject 
let the reader turn to Mr. Berens’ book, rich in quotations 
from Winstanley’s tracts, where the right of the people to 
the land is set out in the beautiful and quaint old English 
of that day : 


“¢ And when the Land is once freed from the Oppressor’s 
Power and Laws, the Parliament is to keep it so, and not 
suffer it by their consent to have it bought or sold, and so 
entangled in Bondage upon a new account.” 


“No indeed. Right there, Mr. Winstanley!” one 
might comment after the manner of Carlyle in his 
Cromwel/. 
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“Solemn Lawyer Bulstrode shuffles uneasily, and 
shakes his wooden head. A dangerous fellow this ! ” 


Alas! for the victory of the powers of evil. Alas! for 
the word that falls on stony ground. Stonier ground than 
England was there none in the world, for ideas of land 
reform. The squire triumphed utterly, and the very 
memory of Winstanley and his Diggers disappeared for 
three centuries. The Republic fell, because the landlords 
were not expropriated. It was certainly impossible to ex- 
propriate them, and therefore it was impossible that England 
should be a Republic or a Democracy ; until the English 
race had left the land and become a totally new race in 
the great cities, Democracy remained dead in England after 
1660. Now, in the cities, we have at last the stirring 
of a new Democracy, in the midst of an island that is 
more snobbish and has worse land laws than any other 
in Europe. 

But Winstanley’s “ Light Shining in Buckinghamshire ” 
has been long extinguished. To us the very phrase sounds 
beautiful but absurd. 

Winstanley knew what was coming. He foresaw the 
fall of the Republic and of Democracy, when once he realised 
that squirearchy was inexpugnable by Major-generals. He 
feared that the Cavaliers would return, and he knew that 
they and what they stood for were the “foes.” Poetry 
was not his strong point, but I love his quaint old rhymes, 
“The Diggers, Song,” calling on the “Diggers all” to 
“stand up now.” 


“The Gentry are all round, stand up now, stand up now, 
The Gentry are all round, stand up now; 
The Gentry are all round, on each side they are found, 
Their wisdom’s so profound to cheat us of our ground, 
Stand up now, stand up now.” 


Another verse begins: 


“The Cavaliers are foes, stand up now, stand up now.” 
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Yes, indeed, the Cavaliers were the foes. They returned 
in 1660 and made a world where Diggers could not even 
get themselves heard of for two centuries. And during 
those two centuries the land robbery of the poor by the 
rich was completely effected, and its results are now a 
“vested interest”; and even a Liberal Government cannot 
prevent Lord de Ramsey ruining a country side at his will 
and pleasure. ‘The Cavaliers are foes” would not be a 
bad watchword for the various sects of Democrats who, by 
their own divisions, may again be defeated by a Cavalier 
House of Lords. 

G. M. TREvVELYAN 


SHELLEY * 


HERE is a peculiar gift that is necessary to the first- 

rate biographer, a gift that is hard to define. A man 
may be sympathetic, conscientious, sound in judgement, 
quick in perception, even skilful as a writer, and yet not 
possess it at all. Another may sin countless sins of 
omission and of commission, and yet the man we want 
to know may live and move in his pages. 

Hogg’s Life of Shelley has this quality: if it is not 
as great as Boswell’s “ Johnson,” it has the same wonderful 
knack of catching the characteristic and giving it to us, 
fresh and vivid from the life. It has, somehow, a stamp 
of the actual, even if what it tells is not what actually 
happened. Hogg, indeed, was careless about literal 
accuracy, and on one occasion, at least, as Professor Dowden 
informs us, he deliberately obscured the truth. That was 
unpardonable, for it was in connection with Hogg’s own 
discreditable overtures of “love” to Harriet, and Shelley’s 
action in this matter was singularly frank, generous, and,— 


1 Hogg’s Life of Shelley. With an Introduction by Edward Dowden. 
London, George Routledge, 1906. 

Trelawny’s Records of Shelley and Byron. With an Introduction by 
Edward Dowden. London, Henry Frowde, 1906. 
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what may surprise some of us,—sensible. And yet we do 
pardon Hogg because through his windows we can “see 
Shelley plain,’ and we want to see him so much, those of 
us who love him. He is pre-eminently a poet who sings of 
his own heart ; and, as Browning says in the beautiful Essay 
on his beloved ‘ Sun-treader,” “ we must look deep into his 
human eyes, to see those pictures on them.” Hogg in a 
curious way knew this: knew that Shelley’s personality was 
as remarkable and attractive as his poetry: knew, in spite 
of his witty mockery, that the “ Divine Poet” was also his 
“incomparable friend” : knew, in spite of his vanity, that 
there was a difference between Shelley and himself: duns 
and chance acquaintances might mistake them, as he tells 
us, very complacently, that they did, and yet : 

“I was of the earth, earthy: he was of the heaven, 
heavenly. I was a worldling, he had already returned to 
nature, or rather he had never quitted her. He was a pure 
spirit in the Divine likeness of the Archangel Gabriel ; 
the peace-breathing, lily-bearing Annunciator.” 

We welcome Hogg’s laughter at Shelley, for it brings 
him the nearer to us. Scene after scene shows him as he 
lived : the first meeting at Oxford, Shelley at once plunging 
into an eloquent defence of German literature as against 
Italian, and then confessing, abruptly and ingenuously, that 
he knew nothing of either, except at second-hand : the 
delightful story of his joy at walking i in the fields in his new 
blue coat, his wrath with the dog who tore its exquisite 
tails, his resolve to shoot the dog with one of the un- 
manageable pistols that caused Hogg perpetual amusement 
and alarm, his sudden relenting at the discreet friend’s 
suggestion : 

“Let us try to fancy, Shelley, that we have been at 
Oxford, and have come back again, and have laid the beast 
low,—what then ?”’ 

They were happy days, the days at Oxford. The poet 
whom the University expelled was the man of all men who 
could feed on what she had to give. There never was a 
keener student. 

*«* Upon my word, Shelley, your style of going through 
a Greek book is something quite beautiful !’” 
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“Shelley was always reading ; at his meals a book lay 
by his side, on the table, open. Tea and toast were often 
neglected, his author seldom ; his mutton and potatoes might 
grow cold ; his interest in a work never cooled. . . . He took 
a volume to bed with him, and read as long as his candle 
lasted ; he then slept,—impatiently, no doubt—until it was 
light, and he recommenced reading at the early dawn.” 

And his pursuit of truth was as fearless as it was keen : 
for fearless Shelley was, in spirit and mind as in body. It 
was his joy “to drink from where the great streams spring,” 
and desert and precipice could not daunt him on the way. 

Would Shelley have been “ disillusionised,” as they call 
it, if he had lived? With this power in him, would he 
not have renewed his youth like an eagle, and risen again 
and ever again from the ashes of many deaths? He felt 
the pain of life intensely, it is true, but his impatience and 
despondency came not so much from inability to bear pain 
as from his sense of the poignant contrast between the 
wretched imperfections about him and the transcendent 
beauty of which he dreamed. There was a snare here, 
doubtless, and Shelley came to know it himself, as the 
wonderful piece of self-judgement in the “ Alastor,” poem 
and preface, shows. But it was a snare that could only 
catch a soul possessed by the sacred thirst. And the thirst 
in Shelley’s heart was on all men’s behalf as well as on his 
own. It is supremely characteristic of him not to endure 
Hogg’s suggestion “‘that millions of bad are necessary for 
the existence of a few pre-eminent in excellence.” And it 
is equally characteristic that he felt no difficulty in offering 
the word “ perfect” as a substitute for the term “ superior,” 
since it involved no “ such horrible consequence,” but “ each 
who aspires, may indulge a hope of arriving.” To a 
democrat, Shelley’s. spirit at its best might well seem 
the morning-star of Democracy, radiant with a perfection 
that has never yet descended upon earth. 

It is hard to be sure how much the worldly Hogg really 
loved and admired his “incomparable friend”: there can 
be no doubt of Trelawny’s feeling. The old buccaneer felt 
an admiration as whole-hearted as Shelley’s own for the 
being who “loved everything better than himself,” whose 
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“pride was spiritual,” who always “went on with heart 
and mind intent on elevating his species. His words were, 
‘I always go on till I am stopped, and I never am 
stopped.’ ” 

The picture that Trelawny gives is just the same as 
Hogg’s, not omitting the endearing childish traits, but it is 
drawn with a more loving hand. The portrait of Byron, 
equally vivid in its way, is done with a certain bitterness, 
and yet one of the most touching things in the book is to 
see how easily the devil in Byron’s strangely-mixed nature 
was charmed out of him when he met with equal power, 
equal great-heartedness, and purer fire than his own. 

F. Meiian STAWELL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WALES’ 


R. OWEN EDWARDS’ History of Wales is a 

triumph of concentration, and his skill and im- 
agination have enabled him to present in a book of 120 
pages a complete and illuminating study in the psychology 
of his nation. Welsh patriotism has not the pathos of Irish 
patriotism, for it has suffered much less and much less 
recently from the great cruelties of history. But it is a 
genuine and living passion, and it has taken a form that 
is itself a guarantee of the vitality of an intense and active 
national spirit. As Mr. Owen Edwards shows, the Local 
Government Acts have been much more important to Wales 
than the Reform Acts. The former Acts found a country 
without the formal machinery of Local Government, but 
with a peasantry accustomed to organise its local life, and 
experienced in the finance and government of its religious 
affairs. As a result Wales has found in those Acts an 
emancipation of which England has been disappointed. In 
England democratic laws have altered the structure of 
society very slowly ; in Wales the reality and not only the 


1 By Owen M. Edwards. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 2d, 
No. 42.—VoL. x. 345 BB 
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forms of government has passed to the whole people. The 
result has been that Wales has been able to give effect to 
that passion for education which has been the most con- 
spicuous attribute of the national character since the days 
of her mystics and the creation of her great Sunday Schools. 
It may be said that in founding and building up her modern 
Universities and Intermediate Schools, the Wales of to-day 
is paying her homage to the traditions of Owen Glendower, 
whose ambition it was in the fifteenth century to create 
two national Universities. But Welsh education is the work 
of the Welsh democracy, and Wales may justly be proud of 
the example she has set to her powerful neighbour, who 
still holds education in rather doubtful honour, of a faith 
which grudges no sacrifice in its service. This difference 
of temperament explains the great social differences between 
England and Wales ; it also explains the want of sympathy 
between the Welsh people and the English Church. 
Under other circumstances Wales might easily have re- 
mained a Catholic country. It is easy to see why in point 
of fact she has become the country of an emotional Protest- 
antism. But in the Church which bore the marks of the 
social adventures of sixteenth-century England, there was 
nothing to satisfy her political wants or to comfort her 
spiritual dreams. 


J. L. Hammonp 


THREE BOOKS ON RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 


RINCE KROPOTKIN’S Ideals and Realities of 
Russian Literature is the most complete account of 
Russian literary history, which can be read in any language 
except his own. In such a book, on such a subject, there 
are many pages which the ordinary reader must accept from 
him on trust ; but since the pages in which he discusses the 


1 Duckworth & Co. 
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works of Tolstoi, Tourguénief, Dostoyévskiy and Gorkiy 
show clear-sighted good sense and wide sensibilities, the 
reader will confidently follow him farther a-field among 
strange names, queer to the eye and baffling to the tongue. 

Of all books, a history of a partially familiar literature 
presents most difficulty to the reviewer. Perhaps the best 
way of conveying the peculiar merits of the one in question 
will be to compare the judgements of the author with those 
contained in two other recent books upon Russian writers. 
But before doing so some general remarks will serve, at any 
rate, to explain one characteristic of Prince Kropotkin’s 
criticism, namely, a frequent preoccupation with the social 
and ethical bearing of the books he discusses, which might 
otherwise be attributed to his own predominant enthusiasm. 
For this characteristic is not due to an exclusive interest in 
such points on his part, as quotation from his comments 
upon literary merits will show; but to the nature of the 
literature he criticises. 

The Russian people have been so unhappy that those 
among them sensitive and clever enough to create imaginary 
men and women, have never in their work been free from 
the thought how bad or how much better life might be. 
This is one of the characteristics which makes them interest- 
ing now ; for the same thoughts trouble us which torture 
them. Only we can and do forget, while they cannot if 
they would. The tyranny which has pressed them down 
has diverted thought and sympathy from direct expression 
in argument and appeal into works of art, novels, plays and 
poems. Oppression has been the cause of the enrichment 
of their literature by the direct impressions of thwarted men 
of action, and has helped indirectly those whose natural bent 
was contemplative or analytical to avoid triviality and to 
scrutinise human nature and society profoundly in the 
hope of finding where the springs of good and evil, peace 
and confusion, suffering and happiness rise. Their honesty 
is that of men who have everything to gain by knowing the 
truth ; their directness, of men in desperate straits ; their 
painful self-examination, of men wrenched from their con- 
ventional moorings ; their emotional frankness, of heart- 
starved isolated men (how they pour out their feelings to 
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one another ! they seldom merely talk); their criticism of 
civilisation has the freshness and force of those who are half 
outside it, whose protests have not been mufHed by a little 
comfort. Their experience is as full of contrasts as the. world 
of the Renaissance ; but instead of glorying in the world as an 
esthetic spectacle like the Elizabethans, these Russian writers, 
who are the most living force in modern art, are moralists. 
Their appeal is not made through the power of the imagin- 
ation to exalt the facts of experience, but through an 
instinct as fundamental in human nature to take the measure 
of emotions as they are. Sympathy, not a sense of the 
beauty and movement of life, is their inspiration ; and their 
strength lies in representing what we actually feel, not in 
conveying emotions which have undergone imaginative or 
conventional transformation. The best pages of their 
writings gain from their closeness to experience as great a 
power to move us as the creations of poets; and those who 
have had their thirst for what is beautiful in human nature 
once satisfied at the turbid springs of realism, will taste at 
times, even in “the cream of morning Helicon,” something 
of the flatness of filtered water—at times only, it is true, for 
we also want, at others, the emotions we value taken out of 
this world and set in a more beautiful one. 

Since these are general characteristics of Russian Litera- 
ture as a whole it is not surprising to find Russian criticism 
dealing at length with the moral and social aspects of works 
of art. 

Russian literary criticism has, in fact, occupied a 
peculiar position. In most countries no form of literary 
activity is further removed from questions of the day; but in 
Russia criticism has actually been the main channel through 
which political and philosophic thought has found expres- 
sion. “The real soul of a Russian monthly review,” says 
Prince Kropotkin, “is its art critic. His article is a much 
greater event than the novel of a favourite writer which 
may appear in the same number. The critic of a leading 
review is the intellectual leader of the young generation. 
It is so generally true that the intellectual aspect of a given 
epoch can be best characterised by naming the art critic of 
the time who exercised the main influence.” The characters 
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and situations in novels and plays afford the best opportunity 
the censorship of the press allows for discussing the real 
conditions of men and women in Russia. After consider- 
ing whether the novel or drama is well constructed and 
natural, the Russian critic turns at once to discussing the 
part, good or bad, which the characters play in the action, 
their position in society and the ideas and _ influences 
which have made them behave in such a way. Such 
men as Byelinskiy (1818—1848) and Tchernyshevsiky, 
who followed him, were teachers and educators of the 
reformers of their generations. The latter declared that 
the aim of art should be to explain life, to comment 
upon it, and to express an opinion about it; in short to 
show men /ow they live and how they ought to live. His 
definition of beauty is life as it ought to be. Thus for the 
last eighty years Russian art critics have striven to convince 
people that the raison détre of art is to make men better. 
Though they have been clever enough to foresee that a 
work of art written with a purpose is generally a failure, 
they have all insisted on its social and moral function as the 
important one. For this reason Tolstoi’s What 1s Art ? 
made much less impression in Russia than abroad. The 
main idea that the aim of artistic activity is to transmit 
“the highest feelings which humanity has attained,” love 
between men and trust in God, only expressed in clearer 
words what his predecessors had said before him. 

Prince Kropotkin’s attitude towards literature is that 
of his countrymen. He rejects, however, Tolstoi’s criterion 
of the best art, that it should be capable of being under- 
stood by uneducated men ; and he points out that even the 
simplest forms of art require some training if they are to 
be rightly comprehended. But he assents to this principle, 
in so far as it simply conveys the charge that modern 
art has become too artificial, and that by being intended for 
the rich, it has become over specialised in expression. 
“Take the mass of excellent works that have been 
mentioned in this book,” ‘he exclaims near the end of it, 
““how very few of them will ever become accessible to a 
large public!” But unlike Tolstoi, he admits their excel- 
lence, and his comments upon them are more discriminating 
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than those of many esthetic critics. As his book is a 
history, the greater part of it is naturally given up to 
statements of what particular writers have written ; but 
apart from the interest which such information has in 
itself, his accounts of writers of importance are worth 
reading for the sense and sympathy with which he com- 
ments on the spirit of their works and for the precision 
with which he points out their connections with con- 
temporary social conditions and aspirations. The two 
recent books on Russian writers with which it is worth 
while to compare his book are M. Ossip Lourié’s La 
Psychologie des Romanciers Russes,\ and M. Ivan Strannik’s 
La Pensée Russe Contemporaine* It is impossible to 
compare these critics at more than a few points, and these 
must be the most famous Russian authors. The principal 
difference, apart from the characteristics of the Russian 
critic already discussed, between M. Lourié’s work and 
Prince Kropotkin’s is that to see the point of the latter’s 
comments the reader only requires to have read the authors 
criticised, while to understand M. Lourié’s criticisms he 
must be familiar with many writers, French and German. 
M. Lourié often indulges in vague remarks, such as, “ Le 
style de Tourguénief dénote son amour de la musique. II 
est toujours élégant et presque toujours pittoresque.” The 
same words would apply to the style of Charles Lamb, 
who did not distinguish musical notes. From these kind 
of comments Prince Kropotkin’s book is absolutely free. 
The following passage too is not a happy summing up of 
Tourguenief’s work. “A défaut de grands caracteres, une 
sympathie cordiale, une bienveillance et une bonté attendries 
sont répandues a flots dans les romans de Tourguénief.” In 
the first place there are several heroic characters in 
Tourguenief’s novels; Insaroff, Basaroff, and several heroic 
women ; in the second, “ répandues a flots” is a very bad 
description of the tenderness and sadness which colour the 
realism of his stories. Prince Kropotkin, in discussing 
Tourguenief’s attitude towards his different types of heroes, 
refers to the lecture on Hamlet and Don Quixote, in which 
Tourguénief bestows all his admiration upon Don Quixote. 
1 Librairie Felix Alcan, 7 fr. 50. 2 Arnand Colin, 3 fr. 50. 
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This lecture, he thinks, fully explains Tourguénief’s 
attitude towards Basaroff. Tourguénief asserted that he 
loved him, and shared all his ideas except his negation of 
art. Basaroff belongs to the type he admired ; but he could 
not feel for him the tenderness which he had for heroes 
like Ruden and Lavrétskiy who, like himself, belonged to 
the Hamlet type. The fact that he could not surround the 
young revolutionists with the same atmosphere of poetic 
sympathy with which he enveloped his other heroes was 
the cause of his being misunderstood by the rising genera- 
tion. They did not realise that they had his admiration. 
M. Lourieé’s analysis of Tourguénief’s romantic realism is 
perhaps the best piece of criticism in his book; but he 
ends up weakly by trying to prove that Tourguénief was not 
a pessimist because he wished to believe in life. ‘ De son 
ceuvre ne se dégage pas du pessimisme, mais une grande 
beauté de tristesse.” The last words may be a just descrip- 
tion of the impression made by his art; but it seems 
perverse to refuse to call a writer a pessimist because he 
tried to feel life was good and could not do so. “In common 
with all great writers Tourguénief combined the qualities of 
a pessimist and a lover of mankind,” says Prince Kropotkin ; 
and the sentence, if the word “all” is changed to “ most,” 
seems nearer the truth. 

Dostoyévskiy, who has written so much upon psycho- 
pathological subjects, certainly gives a great opportunity to 
the psychological critic. ‘‘ Les ouvrages de Dostoyévskiy 
doivent étre étudiés moins au point de vue litteraire qu’au 
point de vue de la psycho-pathologie et de l’anthropo- 
logie criminelle. Toutes les formes de névrose, d’épilepsie, 
d’obsession, de degénérescence y sont présentees.” 

Such a remark will have the effect of extinguishing all 
interest in many readers. M. Lourié’s interest as a specialist 
has not hidden from him, however, the real merit of Dosto- 
yevskiy, which is not simply due to the fact, that by the 
extraordinary subtlety of his analysis of mental processes in 
those who are on the verge of insanity, he has anticipated 
the diagnoses of men of science. “Toutes ses pages sont 


vibrantes de tendresse . . . non pas de charité —qui degrade 
la dignité de ’homme—mais d’amour vrai, immense.” But 
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although Dostoyévskiy’s compassion is so absolutely free 
from the taint of patronage as to be almost unique in 
modern literature, there is a weak emotional quality in his 
work, which Prince Kropotkin lays his finger upon ; “ the 
pleasure which the author finds in representing the un- 
fathomable submission and servitude of his heroes, and the 
pleasure they find in the very sufferings and the ill-treatment 
that has been inflicted upon them—is repulsive to a sound 
mind.” But neither critic has availed himself of the shortest 


‘way of suggesting Dostoyévskiy’s merits and defects, by 


comparing him to Tolstoi. Tolstoi is of course by far the 
greater artist. But in their lives, in their literary character- 
istics and in their instincts they are instructive contrasts, 
and the more so, since in theory they hold the same religion 
and the same morality. In comparing their lives, the first 
obvious contrast is that Dostoyévskiy was compelled by fate 
to lead the life of toil and poverty which Tolstoi, as a rich 
successful man, has attempted to lead on theory. But there 
was an element in Dostoyévskiy’s experience which from 
the nature of the case could not enter into Tolstoi’s. He 
knew what it was to work under the goad of absolute 
necessity. In the background of Tolstoi’s attempt to lead the 
life of poverty there has always been the knowledge that he 
could rest from work if necessary and escape from the burden 
if it became intolerable. However searchingly a man may 
scrutinise himself, the effect of such a circumstance upon 
his judgement of the value of poverty and humble labour, 
must in a measure escape him. We do not find Dosto- 
yevskiy, who served four years as a convict and several times 
in his life was glad to take alms from passers by as a beggar, 
declaring the life of poverty and physical toil to be the only 
means to salvation ; at the most we gather from his works 
that life may still be beautiful under such conditions. 

In their literary methods the most striking difference 
lies in the fact that in Tolstoi’s novels the descriptions 
are the passages in which his genius is most surprising ; in 
Dostoyévskiy it is the dialogue which is most excellent. 
In reading Tolstoi, it is through our eyes and our senses and 
by means of comment that we are brought under the 
writer’s spell ; in Dostoyévskiy the descriptions are nothing ; 
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we infer the appearance of the characters rather from what 
they say. This difference of method is due to a deep 
temperamental difference, which is peculiarly interesting in 
connection with the attitude of both writers towards 
Christianity. No one can read Tolstoi without being struck 
by his instinctive preoccupation with all that concerns the 
body. It is as impressive as his religious belief that the 
secret of life is to ignore it and to keep it in subjection. 
What writer has communicated so vividly the physical 
horror of death! How he hates disease and the symptoms 
of decay! Half his indictments of civilisation are made 
from the point of view of a pagan reverence for the body. 
The artistic strength of Dostoyévskiy, on the other hand, 
springs from a coherence between his instincts and his 
morality ; it is natural in him to treat the physical side of 
life as of no account whatever. 

All these critics have written excellently upon Gorkiy, 
who seems to have been more quickly and more profoundly 
understood by his contemporaries than any other original 
writer of to-day. M. Strannik has an extremely acute 
essay upon him which he calls L’esprit de Vagabondage. He 
sums up as follows : 

“‘L’ceuvre de Gorki est, a ses yeux, entachée d’un vice 
capital. Elle est inapte a faire naitre la joie qui vivifie. 
L’humanité a désappris la joie ; qu’a-t-il fait que plaindre 
ou railler la souffrance ? . . . Ces réflexions le hantent ; et 
ce doute sur son efficacité bien faisante donne a son génie 
une sublime tristesse. Son pessimisme irrémédiable deérive 
de ce fait que la vie ne comporte pas de solution logique. 
Elle n’a pas pour but définitif la felicité, ni quelque organ- 
isation réguliere, comme en cherchent les moralistes: mais 
lé désordre lui est essentiel et la douleur ne s’en peut 
séparer. Que reste-t-il a faire, dans ces conditions? Le 
seul recours est de prendre 4 l’egard de la vie, nécessaire- 
ment mauvaise, un attitude de beauté. Plus ’Phomme est 
grand, plus il percoit ’horreur de son sort. Alors il se 
cantonnera dans un deésespoir ardent et concevra comme 
son seul devoir de donner a chaque instant de sa durée la 
noblesse de sa farouche rébellion. II] faut d’abord, suivant 
Gorkiy, détourner Vhumanité des vains recherches de 
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bien-étre médiocre. Surtout il la faut éveiller, car elle 
s’endort misérablement dans son indigne resignation, il faut 
susciter en elle l’énergie, la force de se révolter—tout plutét 
que le repos !” 

He cries up his rebels, not because they realise happiness 
in the least degree, but because their lives are stamped with 
the deep impress of their own wills. Gorkiy then appears 
at first sight to be an exception in Russian literature. He 
does not concern himself apparently with good or bad. But 
in fact he is as much occupied with morality as the others, 
only he cannot find a doctrine to preach except the one 
expressed by M. Strannik in the above passage. M. Lourié 
takes the view that he is an artist rather than a revolutionary 
preacher. He himself has pointed out where his defect as 
an artist lies. ‘I discovered in myself,” he says, “ many 
good feelings and desires—a fair proportion of what is 
usually called good ; but a feeling which could unify all 
this, a well-founded, clear thought, embracing all the 
phenomena of life—I did not find in myself.” It is not 
necessary to be able to pull the universe together under 
some one idea to be a great artist, but there must be some 
unifying intellectualised emotion behind a great work of art ; 
and this is lacking in Gorkiy’s -work. He is, as Prince 
Kropotkin remarks, too genuine a writer to attempt to 
disguise the chaotic character of his outlook by giving an 
artificial completeness and consistency to his productions. 
Hence his sketches and short stories are superior to his 
novels. Whatever we may think of him as an artist, he is 
just such a stormy petrel as might be expected in literature 
on the eve of a revolution. 

Tchekhoff, who is so little known in England, interests 
Prince Kropotkin as a painter of the general bankruptcy and 
failure of “the intellectuals” during the years in which 
the national party triumphed under Alexander III. 
“Never will a Westerner understand the depth of despair 
and hopeless sadness which took hold of the intellectual 
portion of Russian society for the next ten or twelve years.” 
“The eighties” were perhaps the gloomiest period that 
Russia has lived through for the last 100 years. M. Stran- 
nik discusses Tchekhoff under the heading L’imputssance 
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de vivre. As a dramatic author he was an innovator. He 
put life on the stage as it was with its monotony, languor 
and heavy burdens. ‘ Dans une existence que nulle cata- 
strophe ne trouble extérieurement il révele d’intimes'douleurs 
et, par exemple, au milieu d’un bonheur apparent, la sensa- 
tion de la méprisable banalité de ce bonheur. . . . Son réve 
n’est pas de soulever un mouvement collectif des masses ; 
mais il se preoccupe de susciter les bonnes volontés 
individuelles.” 

One peculiarity of Russian literature which strikes many 
readers is not mentioned by these three critics ; the strange 
detachment from civilisation which characterises so much 
of it. Tolstoi, for instance, describes the most familiar 
objects and institutions like a man dropped from Mars. 
The reader finds himself questioning the rationality and 
value of habits and conveniences which he had hitherto 
simply taken for granted. We follow, under Tolstoi’s in- 
fluence, Nekluhoff’s morning toilet with a kind of astonish- 
ment. His white, clean legs, as he sits on the edge of his 
bed pushing his feet into warm slippers, the articles on his 
dressing-table “all in good taste, very durable and very 
expensive,” inspire us with a kind of contemptuous disgust. 
Yet his toilet is a very ordinary one ; he takes the usual 
bath ; he puts on good, warm clothes. But Tolstoi’s power 
is so great, and he focuses our attention on details in such a 
peculiar manner, that a tooth-brush comes to seem an 
implement of the most corrupt and barbarous refinement. 
The light in which everything is seen is so serious that 
common actions take on a kind of grotesqueness, as they 
have done in most people’s experience occasionally, at times 
of great sorrow or during some emotional crisis. That 
they seem absurd then does not show necessarily that we 
would be better if we did not usually perform them, though 
that is the conclusion that Tolstoi draws from his _per- 
ceptions ; but the benefit we get from Russian literature is 
that of seeing all our mechanical habits, conventions and 
contrivances in such a light for a long time together. No 
authors remind the world so often or so vividly as the 
Russians of difference between the actions which are merely 
important as means, and those actions and feelings which are 
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ends in themselves. Standing half outside civilisation, they 
often see clearer what is necessary and what is superfluous. 
They are detached not only from the externals of civilisation, 
but from the ideas and traditions which colour men’s views of 
their own impulses and emotions. In the characters of 
Russian fiction the instincts and impulses, though they may 
not be understood by the characters themselves, are seldom 
confused. There is no doubt about what they are feeling, 
and it is often all the clearer because the character in 
question does not know what to make of his own state of 
mind. The Russians bring back to our notice the facts of 
human nature which education and a complex tradition 
tend to confuse and conceal. 


Desmonp MacCartTuy 


*,* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Address (for postal communications only), 7 Kennington Terrace, 
S.E. Stamped envelope for return should be enclosed in all 
cases. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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